THE PROBLEM OF NUTRITION 
^ INDIA AND SOME ASIAN COUNTRIES 

In the opening jears of the twenocth century the concept of nutrition centred 
round the idea of adequacy It was generally beheved that if an individual had 
enough to cat there was no need to wony Unfortunately one did not know for 
certain whether all human beings had enough to eat With the advance in the 
soence of nutnnoa it n-as gradually realised that not only the quantity but quality 
of the diet was an important consideration m the maintenance of health With 
the discovery of defiacncy diseases and their relation to faulty diets thmlong 
people in many countries began to ask questions Foodstuffs were analysed by 
the thousand and their quahty m terms of essential nutnents was detemuned 
Kest followed the dietary surveys earned out in all parts of the world Meanwhile, 
the knowledge about the basic requirements with regard to dietary needs was 
advancing steadily The knowledge thus gamed was applied to study the needs 
of commumties It soon became apparent that many commumties subsisted on 
faulty and even tnsufSaenC diets In the more advanced and ncher countnes 
the number of malnounshed people was small although it was appreaable In 
backward and poorer countnes malnounshment was found to be widespread and 
what was more painful to find was that a fair pioporuon of the populauon was 
undemounshed as well If this was so, who was responsible for this state of affairs, 
the individual, the commuiuty or the sute ? The answer to this question has been 
forthcoming only recently 

In 1943, the United Nations’ Conference on Food and Agnculmre held at 
Hot-Spnngs, USA dunng the war declared that *che primary responsibility lies 
with each nanon for seemg that its own people have the food needed for life and 
health , steps to this end are for nauooal determination But each nation can fully 
achieve its goal only if all work together ’ Thus the responsibility of the state m 
ensuring adequate nutntion for all of its atizens has now come to be accepted The 
Nutntion Advisory Committee of the Government of India took this view fiiUy 
mto consideration when it recommended m 1944 that 'the welfare of a people is so 
dependent on good nutntion that governments must assume responsibility for assur- 
•, ing It by all means m their power ’ It must therefore be emphasised that the problem 
of nutnuon which has become acute m most Asian countnes can only be solved 
if attacked by the governments concerned Piecemeal efforts by lesser agenaes 
are doomed to failure , this problem has reached a stage when it can no longer be 
Ignored without causmg almost incalculable damage to the health of the present 
and the succeedmg generations The problem itself can be stated in simple terms 
smcc It ultimately resolves itself into (a) the produaion of food m quantity 
suffiaent to meet at least the basic needs of the populauon and (b) to mcrease the 
purchasing power of the people so that even the poorest among them can afford 
to purchase all that he needs for nounshment Stating the problem thus is probably 
over-simplifjmg it A moment’s thought, however, wU convince anyone that the 
enure range of a nation’s acuvines are mcorporated m these two sentences 

Till recently state administrations had a tendency to believe that nutnuon 
was the sole responsibility of the Health Mmist^ and that no other Department 



of State need bother about it Fortunately for the people that idea has given way 
to a broader conception of the ramifications of the problem 

The producuon of food presupposes a scry active Agricultural Department 
of the State The agricultural produce has to be supplemented by food obtainc^ 
from other sources such as milk, meat, eggs and products of inland and m^ 
fishcncs Much of the food thus produced would go waste if adequate faaliues 
for quick transport and preservauon are not readily made available The ccooomio 
of food producuon and marketmg also require dose study in Uie interests of 
producer as well as the consumer The health organisation has the function o 
keeping a watch over the quality of marketed food and watching the effect on tW 
health of the population of the shortage of food of any parucular kind, or of all 
It has also the role of educating the public to eat the nght kind of food, imu 
to set up standards for requirements or allowances which should act as a guide for 
food producuon and distribution It will thus be realised that co-ordinated acuon 
on the part of the whole adnumstration is the only way In which the problems of 
nutrition can be satisfactonly solved 

Although basically the problem u the same for all nauons m the world, it is 
bound to be diffetcot in details even for countnes on the one continent of Asia* 
The area covered is vast spreading from the polar to the equatonal regions and 
differing m dimate, raaal distnbuuon, densi^ of populauon, dietary habits and 
the nature of the soil It is natural, therefore, that local condiuons would determine 
to a great extent the nature of the actual problem The scienufic loiowledge on 
nutnuon gained during the last twenty years, however, permits discussion of these 
on a common basis of certain fundamental principles 

The mformauon relating to nutnuon in different countnes m Asia has been 
extremely limited There is almost a complete lack of knowledge concermng 
Soviet Asia and countnes of the Middle East A certain amount of information 
used to be available before the World War II from China, Japan, PhiLppines, 
Indonesia and the BriUsh Colomes m Asia The war, among other thin gs that it 
did, put an end to this Some authontauve aconmts are obtainable, however, from 
the foUowmg publicauons (i) Report of the Inter Governmental Conference of Far 
Eastern Countries on Rural Hygiene held at Bandoeng in Java (1936), (i) The 
Proceedings of the \Qth Conference of the Far Eastern Association of Tropical Aledicine 
held m 1338 at Hanoi in French Indo China, (3) The Re^rt on Nutrition in the 
Colonial Empire published m 1939 the Committee on Nutnuon m the Colomal 
Empire under the auspices of the Ei^omic Advisory Council of Great Bntain and 
(4) ' A Review on Nutnuon’ by Van Veen of Batavia appearing m Volume XI (1942) 
of the Annual Renew of Biochemistry The reports of (a) the Nutrition Advisory 
Committee of the Indian Research Fund Assoaauon — which is also the National 
Nutnuon Advisory Committee for India — since 1936 to date and (fc) the Health Survej 
and Development Committee of the Government of India (1946) have been extensive- 
ly drawn upon for information conceinii^ India 


A study of aU thssc repom pomB to the Mowing general condus.ons (a) In 
most countnes the food produced has not been suflietem to meet the needs of the 
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people, (i) po«rty amongst a great nujoniy of people compels them to remain 
undernourished, (c) ignorance coupled with prc|udiccs and other psjchological 
factors contnbute to prevent the effective use of whatei'cr nutntious food is 
as’ailable, (d) the dcfiacncy diseases and subdinical states of defiacncy are quite 
frequent m all countries under review 

Such v^ere the findings before ihe outbreak of the War in 1939 The 
condioons have considerably worsened since then and there is hardly any doubt 
that the lU-effects ansmg out of all the factors mentioned above have 
brought the problem of nutntion to its present acute stage The study of these 
reports also reveals the fact that the proposed steps towards amehorating these condi- 
uons suggested by the authonues of the vanous nauoos concerned follow almost 
s imil ar lines 

At this stage it would be useful to give to bnef some laformzuoa on nutntion 
m some of the Asian countnes 

effort Nearly two-lhirds of all food stuffs consumed in Ceylon is imported 
Rice is the staple arodc of diet, two-thirds of which is imported as polished nee 
Unpolished nee is eaten m rural areas and m the dry zones of the north. Leafy 
vegetables, tubers, beans, gourd etc, are used as supplementary artides Tub 
IS eaten by the poor classes, meat is rarely taken, and x^, and niilk products, ate 
seldom used Tlie diet of the people 1$ defioent slightly m calones, calaum and 
in vitamins A and B complex Among the poorer classes defiaency diseases such 
as phrynodenna and sore mouth are common Much of the blmdness is due to 
lesions resultmg &om ntamin A defiaency and 1$ preventable Infant and maternal 
mortality is also alartmngly large. 

Alala^a Rice is Che suple grain supplemoited with pulses and vegetables 
and red palm oil lush is the only ammal food, milk and meat bemg me The 
Chmese m Malaya have a better diet , besides ncc they eat vegetables, soya beans 
and pork hlilk has no place in their diet The diet m rural areas, cspeaally among 
the poorer classes is defiaent m energy value, proteins of high biological value, 
vitamins and probably mmerals too Benben, xerophthalmia and other defiaency 
diseases are not infrequent 

hydtatc sources In some parts nee forms the more important article of diet , m 
others maize takes its place In luia! areas unpolished nee is used, the more affluent 
classes usmg the polished vanety The method of cookmg nee is mterestmg in 
that it is cooked by steaming and not boiled with water Soy^ beans, tubers and 
vegetables supplement the diet which m the mam is vegetarian Along the sea 
coast fish enters the dietary of the inhabitants Meat is rarely eaten Milk is soil 
more rarely taken The animal proteins and animal fats m the diets are at an 
cstremely low level The calones vary between i,Soo and 2,600 The general 
state of the health of the people is not bad Benben is a potential danger mainly 
to aty dwellers Scurvy, nckcis and pellagra arc unknown Xerophthlmia, 
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VcralomaUcia and hacmcialopia aic known to occut m many places Phr^TioderittS 
and angular stomautis arc also met with 

Siam Pobshed rice together with curry contaming small amounts of fish 
and meat, mashed red pepper with negligible amounts of fish parts or small bits 
and occasionally vegetables and fruit form the Siamese meal Two meals a day 
is a common practice The poor dietary has its effect on the health of the people 
Children and pregnant women arc undernourished and malnounshcd Benben 
IS a pressing problem Rickets, goitre, anaemia, vesical calcub, parodontal disease, 
skin disease, etc , arc other common diseases havmg their ongm m a faulty diet 

PMippmes In addition to ncc the Filipino diet contains vegetables and fish 
The last is abundant, cheap and forms an important article of the diet Mdk 
consumption is practically negbgible In general, howeter, the diet is characterised 
by deficiency of calcium and iodine and vitamins A, B, and C The rates of 
incidence and mortabty from benben arc unusually high Rickets is fairly wide 
spread and scurvy is not unknown Even the well to do people frequently show 
signs of raalnutntion 

Japan The population of Japan is 8o millions and the density 374 per square 
mile Even with intensive farnuog Japan was net self sufficient with regard to its 
food Foodstuffs obtained from her colonies and a very well developed fishing 
industry supplemented the produce of the land Rice, which is the staple cereal, 
IS sometimes supplemented with other cereals bke barley, wheat, maize, millet, 
sweet potato, potato etc Vegetables and fruits, fish and meat are served with ncc 
Soya bean and some pulses are also consumed Sea weed and its products are used 
as human food Meat and mdk consumption is extremely small Benben, Scurvy, 
rickets and eye diseases arc frequently met with The infantile mortabty for 
1934 1939 was 115 pet thousand bve births 

The foodstuffs consumed in Japan have been thoroughly analysed for their 
nutnuve value The Imperial Insututc of Nutnuon at Tokyo has been interested 
m all problems connected with pracUcal aspens of nutriuon Prof Saiki, the 
Director, favoured the idea that not only must the daily diet be balanced, but that 
e\ery meal should be so 

During the war food was rationed in Japan, the ration being fairly generous 
During later stages of the war fish was scarce resulting in protein shortage This 
may have a deleterious influence 00 the health and growth of children and adolc 
scents 


InJa~Chma Ricc is the most important cereal food Aiaize is eaten where 
nee is not available Soya bean m its vanous preparations also features prominently 
m the dietary of the Indo-Chinese Tapioca, sweet potato, j-ams and other fruit, 
root and leafy vegetables supplement the diet Where people can afford it, fruit 
IS also eaten Pork and fish fresh or pickled, supply the animal protein moiety 
of the diet Milk consumpuon is pracUcally nil In the poorer classes the diet 
IS often insufiiacnt in quanmj and s-ciy poorly balanced Benben is an important 
public health problem No information on other deficiency diseases 1$ available 
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China The Chinese diet shows preponderance of cereals with a low pro* 
portion of animal food and lack of milk Rice forms the staple food in South Chmx, 
while wheat takes the fint place in North Ouna Millet and maize are also used 
as human food In 1937 ihc soya bean consurapuon was estimated at not more 
than 4 % of the total consumption of staple foods Roots and tubers and leafy 
v^ciables are commonlj used and fruits onlj rarely The consumpaon of meat 
and fish is \ery limited The Chinese diets arc defiaent in (a) proteins of high 
biological t-alue, (6) calaum and (c) viiamms A and B, Among the dcfiaency 
diseases xerophthalmia, phottodenna, tickets and osteomalacia are conunonlj met 
with Goitre is endemic m certain regions of North whereas benben is 

common m South Chma Scurs-y and pellagra are comparatn cly rare 

India The Indian diets arc also based primarily on cereals In the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Madras and the coastal areas of Bombay province ncc forms the 
staple cereal On the Deccan plateau nee is brgely replaced by millets like 
‘ lowar ’ (sorghum vulgare) and ‘ bajra * (Pnmtselum fyphoiJeum) In wheat growmg 
areas of Borih and west, that is the staple cereal There are ceriaia nrgions where 
mixtures of cereals are used m daily dietanes In the south another cereal called 
‘ ragi ’ (£Ieiuine eoraeana) is the only cereal fojnd m the diet of very poor people 
Pulses and vegetable oils form useful adjuncts, vegetables being used spann^y 
The use of meat, fish, eggs, milk, and milk products is detemuned by the economic 
status of the individual Fruit is consumed occasionally, mainly dunng seasons 
when pamedar types of fruit are abundant and cheap In the mam, therefore, the 
poor man's diet in India does not matenally diHer from that of his opposite number 
m the other countnes mentioned above The defiacnaes are multiple The diet 
1 $ msuffiaent ui calones, defiaent m calaum, and many vitamins The influence 
of this faulty diet is reflected to the health of the populanon The mfant and 
maternal mortality is high, the resistance of people to mfecuous diseases is low and 
specific defiaency diseases, eg, rugbt-blmdness, Bitot s spots, fceratomalaaa, 
benben, angular stomauns, phrynoderma, nckets, susple goitre and anaemias are 
prevalent ^ 

The mformaaon presented thus far shows be^-ond doubt that the bulk of the 
people living m the most populated regions of Asia and amounting to nearly half 
the total population of the globe have been subsisting on faulty and probably 
msuffiaent diets That the respecovo govenunents were not unaware of the fact 
is not m doubt. It can reasonably be concluded that basically the causes for this 
state of affairs were almost smulai There should be httle wonder, therefore, 
that the remedies suggested have also been somewhat similar They amounted 
to (a) intensive aniTextensive dietary surveys, (fc) improvement of methods for the 
* assessment of state of nutnnon of rtpreseotative population groups, (e) evaluanoa 
of dietary allowances having regard to local condibons, (d) research, and (e) education 
and propaganda It must be emphasised that these steps by themselves are not 
suffiaent as a permanent solution As has already been pomted out the only sotunon 
lies m (0 growing more food of all kinds, (b) distnbuting it equitably, (m) devismg 
ways to utihse it to the fullest extent, a&, die last but not the least important, (m) 
improving the economic condiaon of die poorest popdlation groups These sug 
gesnons, simple as they appear, cut across the enUrc nanonal aenvioes of a people 
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and more often tlian not the administiame difliculucs deter the most stout-hearted 
admimstraiot from attempting to put them m practice Immediate and drastic 
action has to be taken and, that too, on a co-ordinated basis by the government of 
any country if success is to be achieved 

In view of what has been said above it will be instructive to present now a brief 
account of the manner in which the Nutntaon Advisory Committee in India pro- 
posed to tackle this problem The Committee is a representative body and its 
personnel consists of (a) the Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India (Chairman), (6) the Director of the Nutnoon Research Laboratories, 
Coonoor, (Secretary), (c) other rcprcscnianvcs of research workers in nutnuonal 
saence, (d) one or two Provincial Health admiiustrators, (e) the Agncultural, Ammal 
Husbandry, Food, Education and Economic Advisers with the Government of India 
and (/) one oon-medical saentist of repute The body thus represents all interests 
likely to be connected with nutation and therefore the recommendations of the 
Nutnoon Advisory Committee carry great weight The Committee meets once 
or twice a year to (a) take stock of the work on nutnOon earned out in different 
provinces and states of India, (b) consider the research work in progress and the 
proposals for new invcsuganons and (e) to consider any subject sent to it by 
Govermnent agencies, provooaal or central It is thus m a unique position to have 
Its finger always on the nutnoonal pulse of theaaoon 

In 1943, the then newly appointed Health Survey and Development Committee 
of the Govemmeol of India charged the Nutnuon Advisory Committee with the 
task of preparing a report on Nutnoon dealing with ‘(a) the existence and extent 
of under and malnumnoo m India as shovm by agnculmial production data and 
surveys of diet and state of nutnoon , (6) Defiaency diseases , (c) Education and 
Propaganda , (d) Numoon departments m Provinces and States and public health 
nutnoon work generally , (e) plans for unproviDg nutnoon ’ It is not necessary 
to give in detail the deliberations of the Committee Its recommendations are 
bnefly outlmed below 

1 The Government must 'assume responsibility for ensuring adequate 
nutnoon for every mdividual 

2 The stausOcs regardmg the pioducoon of foods of all fcmds whether 
from soil, stock or sea are eztiemdy inadequate anH hence immediate steps should 
be taken to remedy the situation 


3 Taking into consideration the mcomplete and unsatisfactory data of food 
production and the results of dietary surveys the Commincc felt that the total 
amount of food was grossly inadequate It therefore urged the Government to T !!V<* 
steps immediately to increase the producuon of food of all kmds The Government 
should be guided m this respect the dietary standards or allowances based upon 
saenafic assessment of the quano^ and quality of food required for positive health 


4 The diet sutvcj-s camed out in India indicate that the hnlk of the pooula- 
tton siiHeis from undenioiiiuhment and malnoumhnieiit throuob povenv and 
ignotanee Thia » roflcctcd m tho high 6gnres for the infant mortahty md of women 
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of child bcamg age The condition also is one of the factors responsible for the 
low crpecuiion of life m this country The Government should therefore take 
all necessary steps to collect accurate mortahQr and morbidity statisacs 

5 The central and provinaal puWic health departmcnis should institute 
and develop well-equipped and adequatdy staffed numnon sections to cany out 
public health nutnuon work m their respective adsimistrative junsdiccon 

Apart from these recommendations certain specific measures were also comi 
dered consisting of (n) the speaal care of vulnerable groups such as the expectant 
and nunmg mothers, and infants and children, (i) encouragement of the soaal 
feeding habit and (c) education of (0 speaahscd nutnnon workers, (ii) those who 
vsiU in turn educate the pubhe and (ni) ibe public itself 

In the event of the Gov’cmment deading to implement these recommendaoons, 
the acuon should logically proceed along the foUowiag lines 

(i) Increaseinproducticmoffood of all kinds 

(a) Phnnmg for the best utilisation of all available food with speaal 
provision for the vulnerable population groups 

(3) Penodical health surveys and checks on the eficct of food control 
on the nutnuon of the people 

(4) Education of the public to make them nutnoon consaous 

FOOD PRODUCTION 

TotaJ tpianttty of food In India an approximate estunate of food required 
by 400 milli on adult males has been attempt^ The figures quoted below ore 
from the report of the Twelfth Meetmg of the Numnon Advisory Committee, 
November 1944 

Table 1 


Estimated amual requirements of foodstuffs for human constsmplton 



I In milhon Tons 

Cereals 

S7 

Pulses 

12 

Vegetables — 


vegetables 

16 

fSwJL inafij 


(2) Non leafy including taberoos 

24 

Fruits 

12 

Sugar and jaggery 

s 

Fats (oils and ghee) 

8 

hhlk 

46 

Fish & Meat 


Eggs 

102,000 


Assuuang tluity>°a of the population ssvegetananemd wmdd not partake of these foods 
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(b) Dietary allotsaitces ’ It is necessary to h3\c some basis for calculating 
the total food requirements, and it could only be provided if the daily requirements 
of the populauon of vanoas age groups were known A considerable amount 
of work on the requirements of energy and the csscnual nutnents such as proteins, 
Mtamins and minerals, etc , has been done in India during the last decade although 
much more remains to be done The Nutrition Advisory Committee in November 
I 9|4 formulated a table of dietary allowances applicable to Indians and the mam 
consideration m drasnng up these allowanas can be best expressed m the words 
of the Committee Report which says, ‘ Our purpose is to establish objectives for 
long term planmng by assessing the quanuties of different foods required to 
balance the diet and indicaimg the changes m existing production necessary to attain 
this end* 

The dietary allowances m terms of the foodstuffs given in Table 11 are taken 
from the Nutrition Advisory Committee Report of the Twelfth Mectmg 

, Table U i 

Compontton of a balanced diet 
(Adequate for the maintenance of good health) 



Ounces 

Nearett 

gramme 

Cereab 


398 

Pulses 

3 

85 

Vegetables — 

(l) green leafy 

4 

J14 

(2) root 

3 

85 

(3) other 

3 

85 

Fruits 

3 

85 

Milk 

10 

284 

^ugar and jaggery 

2 

1 57 

Vegetable oil, ghee etc 

2 

57 

Fish and meat 

3 

85 

Eggs 

one egg 



The present population of India has been estimated at 400 millions This 
should be equivalent to 320,000^00, eonsumpQon umts as the whole population will 
consist not only of male adults but also of individuals of different age groups In 
making provision for 400,000,000 adult males therefore suffiaent food will be left 
over to provide for the special vulnerable groups such as expectant and nursmg 
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mothers and infants and children From these two sets of data the total food pro- 
duction could be calculated as giren m Table I It must be pointed out, however, 
that the figures given in Table 1 are cstiinates of foodstuffs for human consumption 
onl\ The requirements of lu'estock, seed, wastage etc., have not been considered, 
for which extra allowance will hav e to be made 

Simdar attempts to set down dietary standards for the people have been made 
in China, Japan, Philippines and Indonesb They have helped in cstimaiing the 
extent of undemouruhment and malnounshment prevalent in various stran of 
population 

That the existmg agncultunl suusbes are not reliable has been menaoned 
above Most experts seem to agree, however, that the present food production 
1$ grossly msuffiaent. It will requite an all out elTon to teach the state of adequacy , 
even then it may not be possible to achieve it within fifteen to twenty years The 
target has now been defined, however, and it is the duty of thos* concerned with 
the food policy to see that it is reached within a reasonable penodL 

UTILISATION OF AVAILABLE FOOD 

Ev en while the campaign for increased food production is gathering momentum, 
It should be possible to make the best use of the available food by taking measures 
designed to promote chat end. 

(a) Rahmvii The first step to ensure adequate distnbuuoa of food m times 
of shortage is that of nuomng la India rauomng was introduced in 19.13 has 
since then consistently expanded lo March 1943 the populanon included under 
the rationing S}'SCem was i 9 milhons, by the ead of June 194$, 230 zodLons were 
under the ranoniog scheme The system of raaoning involves the State procure- 
ment of food, tor then the respoosibihty to provide the raUoned quantity lies with 
the State Storage, transport, pnee cootiol and effective distribution agenacs 
are other considerations involved m rabooing Lack of accurate knowledge of food 
production and the admuustraove difficulties in procunng foodstuffs such as meat, 
fish eggs, nulk, pulses, fats etc., hav'c made it necessary to confine the ranoning 
m India to cereals and sugar only Thus all protects e foodstuffs have remained 
uncontroUed and unrationed In this, raoonmg in India has been faulty The 
scheme provides a tnimmum of food main[> for energy needs and leaves the indivi 
dual to find by himself ways and means to obtain the essenhal foods The poor 
do not succeed m this The result has been that although acute starvation has been 
avoided, undemouruhment and malnutmioa ate becommg chrome. The ideal 
condition would have been the rationing of protective food stuffs and the foods 
providing main]} the energy requirements Unfortunately a has not been possible 
m India partly for reasons given below 


Recendy some mteresting informatioa on food procurement has been made 
available During the last three years 50 to 60 milli on rupees have been spent to 
support the food production dnve During the same penod 910 millions have been 
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spent in importing food from abroad and an additional 150 million rupees is 
estimated as the cost of distribution of the imported food to be spent in one jear 
onl> The highest agricultural auihonues in the Indian gos eminent now proclaim 
that had these \ast sums been spent in increasing food production in the country 
India ssould nexer have been m the position of having to beg at the doorstep of 
other nauons for import of food It is reasonable to state, however, that before 
the war the Government would never have dreamt of spending even a tenth of the 
amount for produang more food To-daj India has to pay through the nose for 
these supplies It IS hopicd that this lesson once learnt will never be forgotten 

(b) Soctal feeding In times of food shortage sotial feeding goes a long way 
to conserve the available food This vws first tried on a large scale in Soviet Russia 
during the fust Five 'i car Plan It is true that the average mdividual docs not take 
kindly to the idea of soaal feeding He looks on it as a last resort The objections 
however, arc mainly based on false conceptions The questions of monotony of 
diet, infnngcment of personal liberties, disruption of family life etc , have at one 
tune or other been raised, but a moment’s thought wall show that they anse from 
certain preconceived notions and are not based on actual cxpcncnce In USSR 
where the experiment of sooal feeding has been fostered and carefully watched 
great strides m unprovmg the diet of the people have been taken by usmg this veiy 
method 

The expeninent has demonstrated that (1) improvement m the quality of food 
made ready for consumption, (2) decrease in wastage of food, (3) lowered cost of 
pteparation, and (4) saving of labour can be achieved by means of sooal feeding 
The preparation of food on a large scale m kitchens attached to factories or on 
collective farms has made it possible to exerase soentiiic control for the purposes 
of retammg the nutritive value of the raw foodstuff in the finished product 
Kitchens are kept scrupulously dean and cooking is done under hygienic conditions 
and pioper supervision Restaurants, attractively decorated and kept scrupulouslj 
dean, provide healthy and cheerful surroundings during mealtime to persons who 
cannot afford these luxuries in their bouses The f®od is thus eaten and the 
meal enjoyed m a wholesome environinent A few figures (quoted from Men, 
Medians and Pood tn USSR by Lc Gros Qark and Noel Brmton) will well 
illustrate the benefits above referred to When meals are prepared by famili es 
mdividually it has been estimated that for every 1,000 persons 1,370 work hours 
a day are spent on preparation of meals In communal feeding rooms only 120 
work hours were required for the same number of persons In a family with an 
average of 7 square ^ccres floor space, one square metre per person is used for 
kitchen purposes, whereas m a commuoal feeding establishment less than 0 3 sq 
metre per person was required for kitchen space In addition to the savmg of tune 
and space considerable labour saving can also be effected In every house women 
spend valuable time on cooking In social feeding programmes most of them would 
be available for more productive jobs The wastage of food which accompames 
preparation and the plate wastage can also be minimised and whatever wastage occurs 
can be more easily collected for feeding the hvestock 

Thus there is hardly any doubt that resort to ioaal feeding on a large scale 
sponsored and supervised by the state will provide more numuous food at less 
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cost and under hjgiemc condiuons The schemes are workable m large ancs, state 
and industrial establishments, schools and colleges, etc With proper control and 
ludicious choice of propaganda methods the sdieme can be made a success 

FEEDING OF VULNERABLE GROUPS 

One of the essenpal requirements for raising a generauoh of healthy individuals 
IS the adequate care of expectant and nursing women and infants and children A 
nutntjous diet dunng these stages of life will hare a great influence on the health 
of the populanon as a whole In India the infant maternal and general mortahty 
rates arc high The expenence of those conneemd with welfare work suggests 
that deaths among infants and women of chdd bearing age are due to chronic 
maln uiTition. In 1941 the infant mortality rate was 158 per thousand live births, 
and It amounted to 24°{, of all deaths, the corresponding figures for England being 
59 per miUe and 7% Further it is to be noted that half the mortahty recorded in 
India in a given year occurs m children under to years The death rate among 
women is greater than for men for the years 15 to 45 and this preponderance is due 
to mortahty from child beanng The anaemias of pregnancy associated with fimlty 
numuon which by themselves are responsible for many deaths, materially contribute 
to the decreased resistance to puerperal sepsis which is the main recorded cause of 
maternal mortality 

Mudi of this unsatisfactory state of aflairs can be remedied by ensuring proper 
outncioa to these vulnerable groups In ames of food shortage these groups 
should be given preferential treatment u any food dismbution and rationing 
schemes 

It has been observed in many countries of the Fat East and m India too— that 
the weights and the development of the infant dunng the first six months of life are 
comparable to those m Buropean infants But when the infants in Asian countnes 
are weaned and start receiving faulty diets tbeir growth and health shows deteno> 
ration which continues nil adolescence The effects of malnutnuon during the stage 
of devdopment leave their mark for the rest of life The numuon of children of 
pre-school age is thus an intncate problem difficult of solution The adequate 
• nutrition of poor children of school going ago can be ensured, bo«cvef, by giving 
them at nudday (i) a balanced meal or (2) milk with vitamin supplement, so that 
at least a major portion of the child s mineral and vicamm requirements would be 
regularly provided With the Lkehhood of compulsory primary educauon ^chemes 
being laimcbed m most proimccs a school feeding programme for age groups of 
6 to I X years should represent no insuperable difficulty m India 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND NUTRITION 
DeJiaetKy Dueeuts 

(a) Fitamm A defiaency The nuldest dimcal mamfestaaon is mghl 
blindness When the dcfiacncy becomes chroiuc it may lead to blindness Certain 
skin manifestaoons such as phrynoderma have been asenbed to this dcfiacncy 
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although the e\idcncc is not quite conclusive Widespread occurrence of diseases 
to vitanun A deficiency has been reported from India, China, Ccjlon, Alalaj'a, 
Indonesia and Philippines 

(b) Tluamm defiacncy Benben is endemic in several regions under survey 
Mention of the extensiveness of its occuttencc has been made earlier In South 
India, Siam and Philippines its. inadcncc is alarmingly great Considering that 
this disease is entirely prcvenlible by the very simple procedure of preventing extreme 
milbng and polishmg of nee it is a wonder that the step has not been widely taken 
by the authoniies concerned Dunng the war complete milling and polishing of 
nee has been statutonlj prevented in many parts of India What effect it has had 
on the benben madence is not >ct known 


(c) Defiacncy of vitiimns of complex Alild anbo-flavinosis has also been 
reported widely Pellagra in ns classical form is not commonly met with The 
occurrence of certain non-specific chronic diarrhoeas has been traced to mcolinic 
aad defiacncy, and recently a condiuon described as burning feet has been reported 
to yield to pantothenic aad therapy Some types of macrocjtic anaemias are 
assoaated with folic aad defiacncy Sprue also has been associated with a general 
defiacncy of vitanjins of the B, complex 

(d) Vtlamtn C defiaeney Fortunately frank scurvy is relatively rare It must 
’ not be thought, however, that chronic state of subnumtion with regard to this vitamin 

does not exist. 

(e) Vttanan D dcfictency At one tune it was believed that ndeets which 
IS assoaated with the defiacncy of intamm D was not found in the tropical countnes 
Recently it has been shown that it is not so Rickets has been reported to be fauly 
common in Chma and India Osteomalacia in both these countnes is also not 
infrequently met with 

KutnUonal anaemia, nutritional oedema, and simple goitre are diseases having 
tbeir origin in defiaent diets In addibon to these frank manifestations of defiacncy 
the chrome malnutrition in a general way has left its mark on the health anef 
physique of the people 

^ Other Diseeues Assoaated mth Malnutrition 


Faulty nutnQon has now come to be accepted as a major contnbutory factor 
in determining mdividual resistance lo disease. There are a number of diseases 

which are directly or mdirectly associated with malnutnnon Respiratory diseases 

mainly tuberculosis, leprosy, dysentery and other intestinal disorders, pepne ulcer, 
dental canes, infantile biliary arrhosis and certain forms of rbrn Tu#: hepauc 
cirrhosis m adults are only a few selected for mention Although the role of diet 
in the etiology of many of these diseases is not quite clear arcumstanual evidence 
IS such as to associate them with faulqr nutndon as one of the predisposmg faaors 
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Ptibltc Health Aimmstratim ondNutntiM 

The modem trends m public health practice suggest that the scope of the 
pubhc health adimmstration wK have to be considerabI> wdened to include pubhc 
health nutrition tsork The acuvity of these departments was mainly directed 
till recently towards (a) the collection of morbidity and mortality statisucs, (6) 
supervision of samtation and hygiene, (c) supply flf prophylactic biological products 
for prevention of spread of mfccuous disease, etc Now they may have to look 
after the hcalih of the population from a new angle The Public Health Adminis- 
trauon will have to carry out nutrition surx-ejs tn rural and urban areas, schools and 
mdustnal institutions and suggest means for combating malnumuon Es’cn m the 
best fed coimmes speh thmgs arc done on a fairly large scale It is hardly 
necessary therefore to stress its need for the Asian countries, although it is only fair 
to meotioQ that a start in this dirrcnon has been made 

The superinsion and control o%cr the sale of food, presenuon of adulteration, 
control of communal kitchens and restaurants and cducaooo of suitable jersonncl 
will be other duties m conneaton with food and Outnuon These functions can 
only be adequately discharged by properly staffed and equipped nutnuon sccuons 
in the Public Health Administrauon 

EDUCATION AND RESEARai 

Edueatton It must hase become dear on the strength of what has been said 
up to now that ignorance of fundamental pnoaples of nutrition not only among the 
public but probably also among the people who are in charge ofpublic health has been 
pnly responsible ibr the present state of aflain One does not need to go far to seek 
the underlying reason The scienceof nutntioa is ccjmpjratjicly a new acquisition 
of mankind Its phenomenal progress during the l»st thirty yean has bcCT quite 
bewildering, and knowledge has been aocumubung $o fast of late that even the 
saenusts often find it difficult to keep pace with tt The nutiiuonal sacncc as a 
pan of physiology and hence also of the general tnedical cumculum was almost 
non-cxistem about twenty years ago Naturally the public health personnel which 
graduated in those years and vvhich probably is in charge of the health of people 
in diffcTmt counmes has had no prorcr ©pTotninity uj grasp the significance of 
nutnuon m the etiology of disease and numteaance of— what we choose to call for 
want of a better term— ptnitivc health Of course, there are exceptions, especially 
the workers who had the urge for gaming knowledge and those others who, although 
being adminutrators, had the cipaaty and keenness w apply the knowledge gamed 
by others to practical problems But ihc« number ts exceedingly smalL 

The first step to improsT the Bumuoa of the people « therefore to to educate 
the public health workers that the importance of cbrrcct nutnuon ts one of the 
pnme factors m the prevention of disease » fully impressed on their minds, for t 
theirs wiH be the pnmaiy responsibility to look after a nation s health by putting 
m practice what they leant The tnodcra trend in the teaching of medicine lays 
great stress on its prevenuve aspect and u n good to knosr that nutnuon u one 
aspect whivh IS no longer igaoresl 
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‘The health personnel will also consist of non medical men including heaitli 
Msjtors and social welfare workers These latter will have to perform important 
functions m the future health programme of the country It should not be difllcult 
to impart to them the basic knowledge of nutriaon which can be applied in their 
ivork 


The public has recently become highly nutrition consaous, the mam reason 
being, of course, the protraaed food shonage The layman is therefore m a mood 
for receiving correct information But this will have to be given m such a way as 
not to completely upset his own ideas of food After all, it cannot be demed that 
prejudices and traditions die hard One who has been eating nee throughout bis 
life will not take kindly to the suggestion of substituting part or whole of it with wheat 
or millet and vice versa A thorough knowledge of the dietary habits, their merits 
and dements, the nuinuve value of local foodstuffs and an understanding of the 
underlying psychology and the economic limitations of the class of the people whose 
diet one wants to improve ate therefore a few requirements which a nutntion 
teacher or reformer must possess A great help in this direction would be the 
iDsutuuon of the village, town, distnct and provmoal nuinuon committees consisting 
of saentific workers, public health staff and respectable and mtcUigcnt members 
of the public iKclf The incorporation of simple lessons on nutntion in the general 
saence curnculum of the schools is another step which m the long run will certainly 
yield good results 

Research Acuve research on the fundamental and applied aspects of nutrition 
IS an mtegral part of any programme devised to attack the problem of nutnuon 
As the Indian Nutnuon Advisory Committee says, * AU progress is based on research 
and there is abundant evidence lhat nutnuon research can make valuable contti 
buuons to human welfare’ In the scientificaUy advanced counlnes large sums 
are annually spent on hnanang programmes of nutnuon research On the cononent 
of Asia, active nutnuon research centres existed before the War in Japan, China, 
Indonesia, Ceylon and India Appreaable work was also bemg done m the 
Philippines As 3 result of the War, however, research work in Japan, China, 
Indonesia and Philippines must have come practically to a standstill India was 
far more fortunate in this connccUon The researches on nutnuon gathered strength 
dunng the War and have been intcnsihed due to conunued shortage of food with 
great benefit to the country as a whole It is hoped that in the areas devastated 
by the War, new organisations interested wi nutnuon research, will be built up and 
fostered by Nauonal Governments as an important nauon building acmity deserves 
to be 


GENERAL ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 

It will be unfair to bring this memorandum to a close without making a menuon 
I of what may turn out to be the roost cruaal point The economic condiUon of 
the masses will ulumately determine the fate of the plans designed to improve their 
nuuiuon A discussion of the possible ways and means to increase their purchasing 
power is bejond the scope of the present note Besides, a cnucal appreaauon of 
the issues mwlvecj can only be made by i oiinyeteK ceroeiinst it is a ptly to note 



therefore that on a certain fundamental point such as the average annuaJ income 
of a poor Indian there has been no unamnu^ among the Indian economists Figures 
varying from Rs 12/- to Rs 65/- havebeca quoted by various authors as the average 
per capita annual income These obviously have been arrived at by surveys m 
different places by different investigators using probably different methods of 
evaluation But to a layman it all appears confusing 

In 1941 the average cost of a well b^anced diet was computed to be between 
Rs 4/- to 6 >- per person per month A poor man earning Rs ra/- a year would 
have to spend Rs 48/- at least to feed himself, obviously an impossible position 
Even with the best mtention in the world such a person can never hope to obtain 
a diet which, far from keepmg him m posmve health, will hardly suffice to keep 
body and soul together Based on the estimates of the average per capita income 
and the availability of food, the economists conclude that or more of Indians 
do not get sufhaent food to satisfy tbetr hunger which may possibly be true The 
question is whether such a thing can be allowed to exist in any country which lays 
a claim to be called avQised If the answer 1$ m the negauve, is it not time that 
something should be done, and sooner the better? 

The problem of the higher mcome groups need not bother us Where the 
income exceeds the amount required to purchase basic dietary needs there 1$ some 
scope for 8d]usunent , sometimes these adjustments to obtain a better quality of the 
diet arc instinctively done In other cases they can be brought about by educative 
method! But the problem of outnuon among the lowest mcome groups is the 
most difficult of solution It is time that all actmues of the state and all its talent 
are utilised to solve this problem, for on lU satisfactory soluiien the existence of a 
nation is dependent It would not be an exaggeration to say that the civihsation of a 
community or state will be judged by the yardstick of its successful cfTons in warding 
off the fear of hunger among the masses 
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cultivated land oc a ratio of cultivated to total area All these reservation* 
have to be given due weight when comparing population densities In 
like New Zealand and Australia, the usage of pasture is a very important actw 
the national economy, in Canada forests and minerals support a substantia p 
population while m Japan, fish serve as a supplement to the national food SOPP 

Populattou Growth and Trendt Actual numbers by themselves 
little , the rate of growth of ponutat on must be considered, for trends are 
important than population status ‘Growth as contrasted with **^®”^***^**^jjj 
decline counts rather than density, for growth affects the wants, arts 
institutions in quite a different way than stagnation docs and rapid gro 
differently from slow growth* * 

The nineteenth century saw a general increase in popu’ation m every 

continent and in many countries the growth has not let slackened ^ 

ment of mdustnalisation and of world trade, of mccbaoisation of transport ^ 
of agricultural methods and rising standards of living and iroptovemenis 
hygiene and health conditions are factors which explain the rapid gw^ 
Already in the last century, however, signs of change became apparent m cetwn’ 
aeciions of Europe and United States Since Great War I crude bitth fst® 
has deetcastd in most of the Western countries In many cases the effects of a 
declining birth rate are counterbalanced by a declining death rate But a 
death rate in these countries may be taken to be a passing phenomenon for the 
death rate must ultimately increase again with increase in the number of 
persons 


In using birth and death figures for Asian countries, it has to be kept m 
tnind that these rates are based on registration and their accuracy therefore 
depends upon the completeness of registration It has to be admitted that 
tcgislration in most of the Asian couotiies has not reached a high degree of 
accuracy , hence these stausitcs have to be handled with the greatest possible 
caution 


It should be pointed out that many students of population, no longer, 
consider crude rates of births and deaths or of natural incKasc sufficiemly 
VJ3i»JS- Tbtv use Ccr.uUlJ 5 xmps. wmL wj; wjr/ybuj.vw. Wfix* On. tjjc. hw?. 
of fettilitt and net reprodumon rates Kuez^nski has divided the couoiries 
with adequJic statistics into three groups la the first group arc countries in 
which the rate of reproduction i» substaoiially high to maintain the level of 
population but in which there is s teadcncy towards decline The seiond 
gro ip is made up of countries with such a low birth rate that net reproduction 
latc IS no longer high enough to mainism the population at the level of the 
present generation The thud group has net teptodociion rates whkh promise 
a cemlinuous increase of popiilaiion » Hut hecauic of the Jack of data li {s 
^ublc to find out the net reproduction rates in various countries and thus 
fciri.ait populaiion growth adequalrly 
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(^) UBBAMSATIOS AKD OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 

UrbamsatioQ as aa aspect of the population problem deserves greater 
attention than it has been accorded hitherto. Aiost census returns dassify tb* 
populations as urban and rural but the classifications are built upon diiterent 
cntena in different countries and hence are not comparable But u ts ahead} 
suffiaetitly eslabUsked that arbanuation generally leads la declining birth rates, 
as such a countr) vrbi^ is highly urbanised tends to shoiv declining rates of 
birth and death Very much the same will be the results of data available on 
o.cupaaooal discnbucion Cohn Clark* has faoiiliansed the idea that highly 
industrialised economics base the largest proportions of their populations in 
tertiary employment. But here also as regaids Asian countries such data as 
exist are highly unreliable and inaccurate 

Migrations Internal population movemeols are significant but their 
extent Is not ascertainable Numencally and perhaps m social conseijueoce*. 
th* greatest population movement m recent times has been the exodus of the 
Chinese from areas invaded by Japan to the City of Shanghai, and Manchuria 
The tnevemeot has been of such gigantic prO(<ort ons, that occurring in war 
time, Qo accurate count wat possible Estimam of those involved nt} all the 
«a) from 3o to 6o millions 

International migrations are more important as pointers to an already 
overpopulated state It is only economic nectssii} that mduc's men Srmlv 
rooted to the soQ to leave their homeUodsaod seek wider horuoos where they 
can eke out, someiitses under very trying and humiliating conditions, a bare 
existence which is not possible for them at home This applies to Indian and 
Chinese migration to South East Asia These id eroatiooal migrations are of 
substantial magnitude to jusiify their detailed consideraiion 


(B) tSStlES REIXVAM TO THE COSSlOEtATlON OF FOOD St-PFLY POStllOS 

The stamtics regarding acreage, outturn, etc. are frequently based upon 
^guesstimates* and as such have to be discounted Even in the limited sphere 
in which they are expected to be useful their validity is considerably limited 
Again most of the Monsoon Asia being a cereal consuming (and that too 
pnnnpilly nee) region it is bard to find out what ate the supplementary diets, 
such as meat and fish— which are certainly consumed on a considerable scale 
but for whose production and consumption a is bard to get data For furfotei 
of this study, most ef ths Asian conntnes art trea td as ^ereal consuming regiers 

As regards the adequacy of food supply n has to be made clear that the 
'Dutritioo* consciousness which has recently dawned upon the world has mad 
littl' progress m Asia People still stt k to the old ways of life and tketr 
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cultjvjted land or a ratio of cultivated to tota! area. All these reservations will 
have to be given due weight when comparing population densities In countries 
like New Zealand and Australia, the usage of pasture is a very important factor m 
the national economy, in Canada forests and minerals support a substantial part of 
population while in Japan, fish serve as fl supplement to the national food supply 

Populatioii Growth and Tremfi Actual numbers by themselves signify 
little , the rate of growth of poDalat.on must be considered, for trends are more 
important than population status ‘Growth as contrasted with stagnation or 
decline counts rather than density, for growth affects the wants, arts and 
institutions in quite a different way than stagnation does and rapid growth 
differently from slow growth’ * 

The nioeteenth century saw a general increase in popu'ation in every 
continent and in many countries the growth has not yet slackened Develop- 
ment of industrialisation and of world-trade, of mechanisation of transport and 
of agricultural methods and rising standards of living and improvements of 
hygiene and health conditions arc factors which tiplain the rapid growth 
Already in the last century, however, signs of change became apparent in certain 
sectwas of Europe and United States Sioce Great War I, etude birth-rate 
has decreased in most of the Western countries In many cases the effects of a 
declining birthrate are counterbalanced by a declining death rate. But a low 
death-rate in these countries may be taken to be a passing phenomenon for (he 
death-rate must ultimately increase again with increase in the number of aged 
persons 

In using birth and death figures for Asian countries, it has to be kept in 
mind that these rates are based on registration and tbest accuracy therefore 
depends upon the completeness of registration It has to be admitted that 
registration in most of the Asian countries has not reached a high degree of 
accuracy, hence these statistics have to be handled with the greatest possible 
caution 

It should be pointed out that many students of population, no longer, 
consider crude rates of births and deaths or of natural increase sufficiently 
accurate. Thev use fertility-rates and net reproduction rates ‘ On the basis 
of fertility and net reproduction rates Kucaynski has divided the countries 
with adequate stausucs into three groups In the first group ate countries in 
which the rate of reproduction is subsiantully high to maintain the level of 
population but in which there is a tendency towards decline The second 
Rfo ip IS made up of countries with such a low birth rate that net reproduction 
late IS no longer high enough to maintain the population at the level of the 
prevent generation The thud group has net rcproduciion rates which promise 
a continuous Increase of population > «« because of the lack of data it is not 
possible to find out the net rcptoduuion rates in various countries and thus 
foreosi the trerdi of populnion growth adequately 
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(/!) WRBAMSATION AND OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 

Urbamsaiion as an aspect of the popuUtioa problem deserves greater 
attentioa than it has been accorded bitfaerto Most census returns classify tb* 
populations as urban and rural but the classifications are built upon different 
crueria in different countries and hence arc not comparable Bututsalrtad/ 
ru^crent/y ejtabhsked that utbamsation generally leads to deehnsng tsrlh rates, 
as such a country which is high!} urbanised tends to show declining rates of 
bitth and death Very much the same will be (be results of data available on 
occupational distribution Colm Clark* has ramitiarised the idea (bat highly 
industrialised ccodorucs have the largest proportions of their populations m 
tertiary employment. But here also as regards Asian countries such djta as 
exist are highly unreliable and inaccurate 

Aligrofioni Internal population movements are sigrificant but their 
extent Is not ascertainable Numerically and perhaps in social consei;uence«, 
the greatest population movement m recent times has been the exodus of the 
Chinese from areas invaded by Japan to the city of Shanghai, and Manchuria 
The movement has been of such gigantic proiortions, that oecurting in war 
time, no accurate count was possible Estimates of those involved sar> all the 
ua) from 3o to 6o millions 

International migrations are more important as pointers to an already 
overpopulated state It is ooly economic necessity that induces men firmly 
tooted to the sod to lease tbeir homelands and seek wider horuoas where the) 
can eke out, sometimes under scry trying and humiliating conditions, a bare 
existence which is not possible for them at home This applies to Indian and 
Chinese migration to South Cast Asia These loternatiooal migrations are of 
substantial magnitude to lusiify theit detailed consideraiion 


(B) ISSUES RELtSAST TO THE COSSlDERATtON OP POOD SUPPLY POSITIOV 

The statisiics regarding acreage, outturn, etc are fiequeotly based upon 
'guesstimates* and as such base to be discounted Even in the limited sphere 
in which they arc expected to be useful their validity is considerably limited 
Again roost of the Monsoon Asia being a cereal consumiag (tod that too 
pnnnpally rice) region it is bard to find out «htt are (he aupplemeatiry diets, 
such as meat tod fish —which arc cetia nty consumed on a considcrabte scale 
but for whose production and consumptios it is hard to get data far furfaiet 
ef Alt study, ssust rf ike Aiun eauntnes art (rejird ai vrrral eaniunmg regiens 

As ttgatds the adequacy of food supply it has to be made clear that the 
'nuimlon* coasetousoevs which has leceaily dawned upoo the world has made 
little progress in Asia. Tcople still stiJr to the old ways of life and tketr 
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dutelte requirements are therefore appraised from the point of the quantitative 
adequacy ol their cereal consumption rather than the nutritional (qualitative) 
qoacy of the same 

Imports and Exports Is tbe case of couatnes depending upon impoftSj 
the very fact of importation of food may be taken as a sign of the failure of 
domestic production to meet domestic needs The same however cannot be 
said regarding the food exports of a food exporting country Thai a country is 
exporting does not mean that its internal needs regarding food have already been 
adequately met Exports take place not after internal requirements have 
met, they take place more m response to the pull of the higher price ruling 
*n the export market as compared to the one obtaining in the home market 

Food and Income Available stocks and existing needs are brought to* 
gether only if people have enough money income with which they can convert 
existing needs into effective demand During a depression, there are huge 
unsold stocks not because there are no people with hunger unappeased but 
because though th'*se hungry mouths look up they are not fed since they lack 
money income 

Agrieulture and the Trade Cycle It is a phenomenon now well known to 
writers on trade cycle theory that the boom and the slump affect agriculture 
«uh a considerable diffeteoce to ntagnttude While agriculture does not gam as 
much as it should during a boom, during a depression each fall in pnee tends 
m some cases to bring about an increase in supply rather than a curtailment, 
because each individual agriculturist tries to mamiaio his income by making 
up in output wbat he loses on pnee The total rtsoU however w an increase 
in supply which by itself gives a further downward push to prices 


(C) PROBLEM OF PCONOMIC INCE*ITIVB FOR THE ACRtCULTURlST 

From the above discussion, it is obvious that in order that the marriage of 
ag icuitjfe and outniioo ahouM take place, each Government must go in for 
some s>-stem of guaranteed mimmuni food for each indmdual on the one hand 
and tbe guatantte of *an assured market at a remuDcraiive price* to the agrv" 
eulturist on the other The problems which these broader issues raise lie outside 
tVe scope of ibis memorandum 


An .ucmrl I, nudt m «hil follows (sobitet lo the jcnml ctmiljersliool 
tilled shovel to iieie the leisure |ioimoiit of PortiUttoti Growth sod Food 
Aorrlr foe vsnooi At.tn coomtle. On the bsiit of fenenil .taibnty lorn- 
counltiet would be ctouped ondet three ,roiirt (ol The Middle rsllero 
Ati.n eouoleie, (() T.bel, lodi. sod &,loi. sod Jutm. (e) Tbe Soolh-E.i, sod 
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Far East Asia generally called Monsooa \su— (a predoaiinantly rice consuming 
region) 

A fourth important dtmion would hate been Sosiet Asia Both by reason 
of Its internal economic organisation and also by virtue of the fact that it is 
externally a closed economy oeither exporting oor impiorting unemployment it 
does not detract much from the mitinr ofthis study if we exclude it from the 
scope of our consideration since it has no population problem as such) 

III 

THE MIDDLE E\ST ASIAN COUNTRIES 

Arabia Arabia is esseuttally a desert country compnsmg an area of 
nearly i 000,000 square miles and inhabited for the roost part by nomadiC 
Bedoum tubes eking out a precarious pastoral existence by the breeding of 
camel sheep and goats It is politically a patchwork qu It— contistiog of Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Muscat and Oman, Bahrein and temtories under Sheikhs who 
bare entered into treaties witb (be Bntisb Government 

Statistical data are not available for most of these little kingdoms 
which may however be regarded as selMuffiaent m regard to cereals and meat 
Yet the following information is stated for whatever it is worth For Saudi 
Arabia (Area 150,000 square miles, ropulatiooaj 000,000} The staple 
products are honev and fruits, dates wheat barley, etc Tbe chief imports are 
piecegoods, tea, coffee, sugar nee, motor vehicles Of all imports nee and 
sugar are the only articles of consumpuon having some beanng on food 
supplies 

No figures are available about Yemen and other Arab teriuones in Asia 

AJghamftan (Tbe area is 250 000 square miles and population according 
to latest esumates is twelve millions ) 

Although the greater part of Afghanistan is more or less rocky and too dry 
for cultivauon, there are numerous femlc plains and valleys and with the aid of 
imgatioQ from small nven and wells, these yield very satisfactory crops of 
ve^uablex and. food g.nins Fruit is produced in abundance It forms a staple 
food of a large class of people Sheep form the pnnapal meat diet and grease 
and fat supply the place of butter Both imports and exports consist of compa- 
ratively unimportant food articles (Staastical data regarding Afghanistan are very 
meagre Tbe above is based upon information available in standard geographies )’ 

PaUtUne (Area 10,157 square nnles) The population of Palestine is 
growing from year to year due panly to natural increase and partly to imnugra 
tion. It IS not possible to state the extent of immigrauon since considerable 
immigration takes place without legal cognisance 
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Official estimates fot population gtotvth arc given below * 


Year 

Population 

1922 

752,048 

1937 

1,401,494 

1939 

1,501,698 

1940 

i»544.S3o 

1941 

1,585,500 


Though the extent of immigration is not known, the rate of natural 


increase can be deduced from the following vital statistics ’ 


Year 

Birth rate per niille 

Jews Mohammadaos 

Death rate per mill* 

Jews Mobammadacs 

1921-25 

! 33 9 


13 6 

271 

1926-30 

34 3 

53 5 i 

II 6 

283 

i93*-35 

30 2 

50 3 

9 2 

25 3 

1936 

29 7 

53 * 

88 


1937 

26 5 

498 

77 

249 

1938 

263 

47 3 

8 X 

18 7 

J939 

23 0 

<64 

76 

17 4 

1940 

237 

47 4 

8 2 

24.7 

1941 

207 

492 

79 

21 4 

1942 

22 8 1 

45 » i 

8 6 

19 8 

*943 

29 I 1 

5.J 1 

7 7 



For the Moslems the birtb-rate and the death-rate indicate a tendency 
towards increase, on tfae other band for tbejews a declining birth rate and a 
fairly steady death rate indicate a declmiDg raie of natural increase On the 
whole however an expanding populauon is mdicatcd 

Turning to food-supply we find that major cereals do not indicate any 
considerable increase in acreage and outturn Under the impact of loflatiocary 
forces some increase is noticeable in rbe year X940 4* but the subsequent )eats 
immediately record substantially steep declines The following table setting 
out the area and outturn for major cereals of PaUsime would bear out the aboic 


comments’®. 
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Syria and Lthanon The detailed Bgutes of growth of population are not 
available, yet what ts true of Palesune IS roughly true of all Arabian countries 
They are all sub subsistence economies, trying to eke out a bare existence 
The rates of growth of population and food supply are disparate and the latter 
dcfimielv falls short of the former During war time some increase in output 
was brought about by heavy manuring and under the infiationary pnee increases, 
increased monetary incentive helped to bnng about some increase in supply 
Th- slackening of wat'demand is sure to bnng about a decline in yields 
But tbe present gams are in need of conservation 


The acreage and outturn of crops m Syna and Lebanon are set out 
below '* 


Crop 1 

Ar*« Hectares 
(000 a) 

1 

Product on 
(000 

qQu 

s) 

nteU 

1 

1930.31 41 4.43 43 44 

1930-31 

39 40 40 41 

41 4« 

4 43 43.44 


o04 047 C49 «o4 

I 39s4 

«0 0 669o 

4o00 

3074 6533 

Warley 

3-2 3o9 

1 316.> 

3 00 SSoO 




The ezpenence dunog tbe war has been a pointer to the agricultural 
potentialmes of these regions which have been allowed to run to waste About 
these agricultural potentialities it has b*eo observed ‘There is every reason 
to expect a notable nse lo p'aducuoa and with n an upward movement in farm 
families’ living standards There is no need to elaborate tbe steps that would 
base to be taken Tbev include land settlement, afforestaiioo, migatioa ’ 

Most of these countries bare little that they can profitably export They will 
have lo try and secure a diversificaiion of their agriculture aod to assure a more 
stable market for tbeir agnculraral output at home They will have to conserve 
and utilise their foreign exchange for purposes of the r industriabsauon 

Iraq has an area of iid doo square miles and a population of 3,-S6o,456 m 
1935 In 1939 the population was put at 3 700 ooo Birth rates and death races are 
not available and therefore it is difficult to forecast the growth of population 


The area and outturn of crops were as follows 


Crop 

I \rea n Hecisrea 

1 ' 


/ 


Product 

on in QuinuU 
^ooov 



1930.31 41 

4 .43 

43 44 

[ 1930 34 

39 40 

40 41 

41 4'* 

4-‘M3 

43-41 

Ubeat 

o40 SiMI 

S 0 

9 

3o63 

100 

4900 

3300 

4000 

3900 


i C7 9o0 

s 

9S» 

31S7 

9o40 

loooo 

9o00 

GOOO 

5990 

It ce 

1 1*S 194 

194 

I'M 

1 I5S 

3000 


"800 

3o00 

3o00 


In addition the country has vast untapped resources both agricultural 
and mdustnal It has also got additional food resources It produces So”,, of 
the world s supply of dates. It has got untapped oil resources Oil, as a 
source of power may at some future date be replaced by other alternatives, but 
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till then on the strength of this oil, Iraq may acquire the necessary fofcigfi 
exchange for meeting the deficit m her home-produced supplies 

Iraq’s irrigation projects have been held up because of the war (especially 
the Geb Bekhme Dam on the Greater Zab) According to Seion Llojd'S whcti 
these are completed, Iraq may become again the granary of the Middle East 
She wiU be also able to znaintam a larger population 

‘With unproved agricultural methods, extended irrigation, more capital 
and better communications Iraq would be able to support a population man) 
times Its present sixe * One of Iraq’s problems has been that of price instability 
of agricultural produce Only when such price losubtlity is countered by mot® 
positive Govemment action aiming at a stabilisation of agticuUural pticesi 
will Iraq be able not only to feed herself, but also to feed her neighbours 

Iran (Area is 628 000 square miles) No official census has hitherto been 
taken The population was estimated at 15,000,000 in 1939, Paucity— of 
rather the enure absence of vital statisucs makes impossible the forecasting of 
any trends regarding either 


The area and outturn of chief cereals are set out below 


SUpte 1 

Arfis (n ilaetaraa I 

(000 ai 1 

Productien in Qutniata 
(000 a) 

Wbw 1 

II03O 31 41 4’ 43-43 43 41 I 

1930 34 39 40 4041 41 43 43 43 43 41 


[ i-so . 1 

laou 19133 1*000 

Darlay 

303 

(WOj 3005 • * 


In spue of the pauaty of daia, we can sofeh assert that our conclusions 
regarding Iraq and Patesiine apply wuh equal force to Iran Iran hat ample 
oil resources, on the strength of which she can have the necessary foreign ex- 
change for imporiiog the requisite foodsrufft 
YTarlttru Food Situation tit AtiJJU I attrm Countnei 

As a result of the War, there has been a tendency to metcaie the produc- 
tion of vegetables Thu has been partly at the expense of raw materials 
llowci er owing to cliniaiic conditions and orhet fanors such as lack of fertilisers 
mobihsaiioB of farm labour yields fell and crops espeaally of wheat were below 
average especiatty In 1941 and 194 * Itid-cd m 1942, wheat crop touched the 
towcii record m recent utnes TonJ supplies In recent times were defiaent In 
the second and ihird years of war Condiuons were most difficult In lun 
vhkh bad 10 ctfect comiJerable purchases abroad 


The d ffieuliics of the situation 


accentuated in several courtiies by 




extractioQ rates and by admixture of food-grams and tbc introduction of an 
effective price-control and rationing But not only are statistics of population 
little developed, but large parts of population are illiterate, nomadic, or living 
under conditions of a primitise agricultural economy 

IV 

^India IS a large country and faas a large population of some 
400 millions, but a pmrt this figure ts of little significance A country is over- 
populated or underpopulated in relation to its area and resources Secondl}. 
while we hold that there is a serious population situation we emphasise through- 
out that the primary problem is of underemployment of resources both agri- 
cultural and industrial ’ 

Very little is known about the historical period except attempts at estimates 
such as Morelands’ in Ituita since the Dealh of Akbar 

Since xBya, there has been a census in every decade The census hgures 
are reasonably accurate -more so for example than statistics of births and 
deaths— and the existence of such figures covering nearly three quarters ofa 
cenluty is an enormous asset in the study of population problems in India If 
as ID China, the total population could not be estimated wiibio a hundred 
million DO quantitive argument would be possible The figures are set out 
below 


1 

Census Year 

1 

Population (Millions) 

1 

Increase % 
since previous 
census 

1872 

203 


i88x ' 

250 

1 

X891 { 

279 


1901 ! 

284 

1 I S 

19x1 1 

308 

1 67 

1921 1 

306 


*931 1 

33» 

1 10 6 

I94t 

389 

1 ‘ 


Part of the Urge Increase between 187X and t83 1 was due to the mclusion 
of new tetntory in the census area The stow growth between 1891 and 1901 
was due to famines and that from 1911-19x1 at least to the influenza epidemic 
(1918 1919) and famine (1920-21) which were responsible for 13 million deaths 
From 1921-1941 we have two decades of steady growth 

The size of population has increased but the rate of growth has cot been 
considerable In England and Wales, dunng 1872 I93t population increased 
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77 % Tor other countries rates of growth are not accurately known o 
France It was considerably lower than in India while in United States, it was 
considerably higher than in England In India the rate of increase was only 
30% ‘We may reasonably conclude*, remark the Commission that the rc 
lauvely slow and fluctuating rate of growth during the period for which census 
figures are available, was due to high mortality from disease and famine and that 
m the absence of these checks the population would be considerably greater 
than It IS ’ 


AtW) DSATH RATES 

The birth and death rates for India during the decades from 19OX atid 
subsequent years arc given below “ 


Period 

Birth rate per mtUe 

Death rate per mtHc 

Z901 zo 1 

38 1 

34 

Z9IZ 20 

37 

H 

Z92Z IQ 

35 

26 

1931 40 

34 

! 33 

1941 

32 

1 22 

1942 

29 

sr 

J943 

26 

23 


Birth rate was fairly steady upto 1940 , the fall during the past few years 
cannot be properly appraised at present Death rate on the other hand is 
steadily declining The cause of the steady decline js the fall in infantile mortality 
rates which fell from 1951019201016010 1940 and the decrease in mortality 
from cholera and plague Since registration is improving the real decrease in 
death rate may be greater than mortal ty figures suggest There is considerable 
scope for further development and improveroent in this direction by extension of 
health services 

Batnng 1942 and 1943 ‘he excess of binlis over deaths has increased 
If the present tendencies shown by the recorded birth and death*tate9 
persist, an increase in the rate of growth of population 1$ to be anticipated 
Because of the omissions m registration hovsever the number of recorded births 
in India may ha\c been underestimated b) so 2}^^ On ibc other hand omissions 
m the registration of deaths arc far Jess frequent and probably percentage error 
in total mottality statistics w oonstdecably smaller The growth capacity of 
population may be even greater than the recorded of bitths over deaths 

suggested 


Th= .vcr.,. Jen.,., of InJ.. (,l.o enJo Und J„„ „„ 
nnt.vom.bl, nnh mb., conmnm.kein* =<6 per ,qn„t 
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per square mile for British India onlj as against 710 for Belgium 703 for 
England 482 for Japan This does not honeser give an} idea of the high density 
of some of the areas as against the others nitbm the country itself 

Land and Food Production The total area of British India is i 58 million 
square miles or about 1000 million acres According to official statistics for 
1940 41, land in British India can be classified as follows 


Cultivated Area — (In million acres) 

Net Area sown 214 

Net Area under food ctops t7o 

Current fallows ^5 

Uncultivated Area — 

Not available for cultivation 87 

Forest 68 

Other uncuUtvat d land 98 


The per capita net acreage under food ctops (excluding current fallows) 
ts 00 the basis of census figures for 1941 o 57 The classification is vague 
end shifting It may however be suggested that land «bich is uncultivated 
from the point of view of Ignorant and resourreless peasants nay be cultivated 
if Government extends facilities for imgation and institutes land reclamation 
schemes 

Diet and Land Arta We have already referred to the objective of im 
proving the diet of the people It is clear that if an agricultural population has 
to live on the food which it itself produces the amount of land available per 
capita must at least be suffiaent to provide enough caloties to satisfy hunger, 
but apart from this obvious fact there is another relation between diet and land 
which is of the utmost importance More land ts needed to produce a well 
balanced diet containing an abundance of protective foods than an ill balanced 
diet mainly of cereals To produce 1000 calories m the form of milk required 
from three to four times as much land as is required 10 produce 1000 catones 
inform of cereals To put it in another way land devoted to fodder crops or 
grazing cannot return as many calories per acre m the form of milk as the same 
land sown with cereals or tubers Similarly fruit and vegetables in general eggs 
and meat give alowep calonc return per unit area than the energy yielding 
crops It follows therefoie that if the amount of land available pet capita is 
smalli It must if the population u supports is to obtain enough to eat be 
devoted to tbe ptoduettoQ of foods which give a high calonc return Densely 
populated countries suffer in general from a lack of protective foods since, 
because of pressure of population these foods cannot be produced in sufficient 
quantmes 
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All diets, according to nutrition experts, can be divided into 

(fl) An ‘emergency restncted diet* This diet consists largely of cereals 
and was designed to help destitutes (c g the unemployed) over a comparatively 
short period of pnvation 

(A) An adequate diet at minimum cost This was the most expensive diet 
including less cereals and rather more milk, meat fruit and green vegetables 

(c) An adequate diet at moderate cost This was roughly similar to (A) but 
was richer in milk and other outntious foods 

(d) A ‘liberal diet* In this diet tbe proportion of cereals is reduced to 
lOo lbs per year, a quart of m tk per day was included and meat fruit, and green 
vegetables were added in maximum quantities 

Diets (A), (e) and (d) are simitar lo energy value while that of (a) is slightly 

less 

The amount of land pet capita required (m USAl to produce these 
various diets was calculated by agricultural expens The acreage required was 
as follows ** 



Diet 

Acret per capita 



(t*) 

i 2 



(fr) 

I 8 



if) 

23 



w 

3 * 


The 

net area per 

capita under food crops lu India 

(including current 

fallows) is 

0 72 The 

difference between this figure and 

the acreage which 


according to existmg estimates is required to yield the various kinds of diet 
IS indeed striking But agncultural conditions in India are radically different 
and a direct comparison is hardly posiified 

The Food Supply 

It IS difficult to estimate the general trend of yields in the country as a 
•wHidie \ti 'di wMo. iRMhlfi stwgwi ‘wiiv ■brete 'nas *Dceo a 

remarkable increase m yields but the position regarding cereals is less clear 
Probably progress has been achieved m certain parts of the country, large 
cuius ators in general w th resources at iheir d sposal have improved the pro- 
ductivity of their lands But tt is very quesuonable whether the small culti- 
vators in many areas have been able to achieve anything, m this direction and 
statistics fiom various provinces indeed «uggest that average cereal yields have 
been decreasing c regret she lack of aamfactory statistics on this point since 
It has bearing on future possibilities The question of pot-ntial increase in 
yields ha, b-en discussed in Teehrclcgxeat Pci,,t,hUn cf AgncuUural D^ehrment 
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tn India* According to this, yields of nee could be increased by 50% by 
improved varieties > 20 per cent by increasing manure, 5 per cent by protection 
from pests and diseases There should even be no difficulty in increasing the 
present outturn by 50% viz, to"® by improved vanciy and 40% by manunng 
Potential increases in the yield of wheat and millet are of the order of 3o'’o 
for cow and buffalo milk 7S°o 60% respectively The present average yield 
of sugarcane IS about 15 tons per acre These are technological possibilities 
illustrating what may be achieved by the application of thoroughly efficient 
scientiSc methods TTiese are nor immediate possibilities 

Js Jndta ovtrpopulaUd ^ 

To the question thus posed various answers have been given As Sir 
John Megaw wrote in 1933 — 

“There is every reason to believe that the maiimum increase which can be 
hoped for m the production of necessaries of life will not keep pace witb the 
growth of population so that there is a steady deterioration in the stale of 
nutrition of the people ’ and Carr*Saunders, in his World Population singles 
out India as the enlv country in the world in which the situation which Maltbus 
assumed to be more or less universal m time and place still exists , and the 
Famine Inquiry Commission uoequivocallv states In relation to the existing 
stage of development of her lodustnal and agricultural resources, India is 10 our 
opinion, overpopulated Pressure of population on food supplies, which of 
course vanes 10 different parts of the country is shown and felt m various ways«- 
(0) By the fact that 10 respect of food India has become an importing instead of 
an exporting country (h) Decrease m the sire of holdings (e) Increase to the 
number of landless labouren (d) Considerable emigration to Asian and non- 
Asian countries (e) Net reproduaioo rates*’ are not available for the country 
as a whole but age composition of populaiion is such that a growth rather than 
a decline of population is indicated ** 

Burma (Area 260 000 squire miles ) The total population was 14 667,146 
according to the 1931 census Now the popufation is estimated it 16 Soo 000 ** 
The racial composition is peculiar and details of viial statistics are lacking 
Since net rcptoduaion rates are not available crude birth and death ntes are 
set out below 


\car 

1 Births per roille | 

1 Deaths per mille® 

l9tl 13 

32.1 

1 ^5 4 

19JI 25 

2S4 

1 210 

1926 30 

-6 8 

I 

»93t 35 


• 8, 

1936 

' 32 a 

205 

»937 

1 3*** 

230 

1938 

3*« 

2J7 

1939 

3»3 

229 
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On the whole the gap between birih-raics and dc3th»nitc$ has increased, 

thus indicating the possibility of growth But Burma has neither a problem of 

population nor of population pressure on resources The density per square 
mile IS serj low being 74 per square mile only In food resources Burma was 
the expoiiti of 2<5ths of world’s net and as such she is for a long time sure to 
be in a position to feed herself 

Food Resources Burma’s staple crop is rice which is produced in suffi- 
cicntlj economic holdings of 15 acres per family (of five) She used to have 

pre-war days, an exportable surplus of 3-3! millions annually of rice, and her 
produaion of rice was steadily increasing The area and outturn of nee are set 
out below 


AREA AND OUTTURM OF RICF IN HURMA 


Area (000 s Hectares) j 

Broduciion (Quintals ooo’s) 

1930-31 

J941 1942 

*943 1 

1930 3* *939 

1940 

*94* *942 

to 34-35 

1942 1943 

1944 1 

10 34 35 1940 

194* 

1942 *943 

4944 

5x41 

1 

1 72933 71069 

8x980 

7x400 


Thus the trends of growth of population, the comparaiively undeveloped yet 
admittedly vast natural resources, the sufBacntly ‘economic’ holding the export- 
able surplus of rice all underline the fact that in relation to the whole set of 
facts, there are not too many people in Burma, It has consequently a great 
contribution to make to the solution of the food problem of Asia’s Teeming 
Millions 

Ceylon (Area 16,212,400 acres ) The population was in 1931, 5 306,863 
and in 1942, 6,083,000 The density per square mile is 208 Of the total only 
^3 5% of population is urban Between I9zt~i93t, the rate of increase of 
population was 19% But bow much of the increase of population was due 10 
emigration (especially Indian) it is difficult to state The rate of natural 
growth can be gauged from the following figures ” 


Period 

Birth per mille 

Deaths per mille 

1911-X3 

365 

318 

278 

1921-25 

392 

1926 30 

404 

*93* 35 

369 


1936 



*937 

378 

21 8 

1938 

358 

21 7 

*939 

360 


1940 

358 


*94* 



1942 

1 405 1 

2* 3 
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GROWTH OF POFUL/lTtOH 


Year 

Population 

I9tt Census 

8,266,000 

1919 . 

9 207 000 

1925 >. 

10,485,000 

J929 

11,506,000 

1934 Esumate 

1 13,198000 

1935 , 

1 13 588,000 

■93* .. 1 

13989000 

1937 Census ' 

14,464,000 

1940’* 

1 15,000,000 


But Siam, like all South-East Asian countries has been a happ7 hunting ground, 
nay settling ground, for the overSoning population of China It is difficult to 
ascertain the exact extent of the natural growth because of immigration (This 
has been commented upon by a German wnter, Wilhelm Credner in Aam 
handier Tai The follo«ing table would give some idea of the extent of 
Chinese migraiioo 


CHtNESS MIGRANTS GOING THROtfGIt THE PORT OP BANGKOK 


Period 

(t) 1 

Arrivals | 

TS 

1 Departures 

Excess of 
(2) over (3) 

Average 1925-26 

— 29-30 1 

9,70 00 

1 599492 

37S‘S 

1930'3*-*934'35 

5*»49o j 

1 41,480 

10,010 


15,648 

1 30,176 



24,282 

1 29.305 

5023 

1935/36 

30 964 


— 

1936-37 



— 

1937-38 





Vital statistics arc lacking and as such it is difficult to forecast the trend 
Land Utihsatjon tn Siam Compl'idy forest covered before the coming of 
man vhe country has suU 70*^ of its area under forest The cultivated or 
utilised area of Siam has been estimated at 5,000,000 hectares Rice is the 
chief crop occupying 94 06% of total area , rubber comes second with 825®® 
Id commeraahsed rice regions lands ate slowly concentrating in the hands 
of Chinese and Siamese mone> lend-rs In spue of these undesirable features 
Sit Josith Crosley has opined that The standard of living among them may not 
behgh but their needs (outside the loans at any rate) are few, the country is 
fertile and acute distress among them is unknown * 


The itcadmtss of Ihcatca and outturn of tice mil be obvious ftom the 
foUowins Egutes The area oodet nee was 2,890.000 heaares 10 1941-42 


1 $ 


Bntuh Alalaya , Net Arrivals and Depsrtures (-f & — ) of Laboarert 
(In thousands ) 

Race . 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1936 1937 * 93 ^ 

Chinese 798 19 i —133 8— 133 8- 128 8—58 l 692 1768 5° 5 

Sindians 37 8— 78 4 — 81 2 — 66.3 — 12 3 61.8 34 78 2 — 3 *^ 

Because of this flux of populations it is very difficult to ascertain the esteut 
of the increase Immigration has another effect in slowing the growth of 
population as a whole It is the effect on the sex rates The sex-rates for 
Chinese of females to males was 247 rooo in 1911 384 rooo, m 192^’ 

384 1000, in 1931, 436 tooo in 1931 Among the Indians the same rate 

was 406 1000 m 1921 and 482 1000 in 1932 As Vlieland points out ‘The 
number of women in Malaya was so small that despite tbeif fecundity and 
geoeral death rate by no means discreditable to a tropical couniry, it was 
utterly impossible for the number of births to exceed the number of deaths* ^ 

Food Supply In 1938 in the whole of Malay Peninsula, 64% of the total 
crop area was under rubber, only 14 3% under nee and 22 1% under cocoanuts 
Rice, cocoanuta etc were grown long before the advent of Europeans But since 
1877 rubber has been the king among the agricultural crops In fact Malaya 
was guilty of having put all its eggs into two baskets— only rubber and tin The 
depression has shown the danger of the outsonding characteristic of Malaya*s 
economy— the extensive cultivation of export crops and the total inadequacy of 
food production Malaya imports large quammes of rice, coffee, tea, groundnuts, 
practically all Items that could be produced at home Whenever there is a 
serious fall in world prices of robber or tin Malaya suffered considerably 
Periods of world rice-shorugc such as occurred after Great War I and under 
Japanese occupation prove very costly for a country which lives on imports 
With the growth of synthetic lubbet indosiiy, Malaya must turn more and 
more away from rubber Afier the slump of tgjo’a the Government attempted 
a diversificauon of agriculture by encouraging the culnvauon of food But the 
only effective roeasufc— the odtnission of Chioese 10 agriculture land was not 
then poliiicslly feasible Grow More Food Campaigns had Iijtle attraction for 
smallholders who normally earned far mote money from rubber The area 
under rice expanded from an average of 662,000 acres in 1925 29 to 740,000 in 
*937 bu* dropped again in 1938 


A country like Malaya that still has abundance of uncuhiraied land and 
hat an economic fronuer to be rushed back, does not need studies on m acn- 

oiliuril tmnomici, on iho condii.cm of .sncnllnnl popul.i.on It „ not Ibn 

p-=>m.«bn«ethnob,.=,,nf™,nl«r„j, Wmhnr the popnl.,.o„ cconnm!. 
-cpncny .mcnonn^,nJn«,on.ndfUl.np„nn, h„n,nnc..nd ,bn prnnnnon. 

pn>,„nn nt . l.nd, »hn,n neononne ..nunturn m.t. on nnimblms fnnndn- 

.,nn, of . rl.„t.„on Tb^ preci„„„, p„„,n,> vnutd bn .niLlf.nd In 
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Xbe Fulute, as King Rubb*r has been challenged by synthetic substitutes like 
Buna S and Buna N Malaya must, therefore set her house in order and by 
adopung a proper price policy for ncc bnog about a change over from rubber 
to nee It IS only thus that she can hope to maintain her prosp*nty and cot if 
she continues to supply the world market with her principal products— rubber 
and un, she can reasonably hope to omtiDue to mamtain a happy and 
prosperous community of mixed peoples living under conditions markedly in 
advance of those of the neighbouring crowded countnes of the Far East 


(c) IndthCh na (Total area 740 thousand sq kilometres) Population in 
Tuly 1936 was 23 milhons This gives a density of 3X per square kilometre 
The density figure is rather misleading since most of the population is con- 
centrated in alluvial plams and hiUy tracts are left uncultivated French students 
of demography have shown that from a sona! point of view th* actual density 
of population is of secondary impottanc- A consideration of nutritional 
density’ or the ratio b-tween inhabitants and area of land already under 
cultivation is much more signifi-ant ** In the case of Indo China only nee fields 
have to be considered-paddy being the staph food crop Nutrmon density thus 
considered would give us 637 P« of nee field Population pressure 

IS most significant m certain sections only A redistnbution of tb* population 
within the country would point a wai out 


Migration of populauon especially of Chinese has played a considerable part 
in bnngmg about increase of popuUoon The net arnrals (-I-) and d*parture$ (-) 
of Chinese and Indians are set out below » 


Period 

Cbm-se 

1 

Indians 

1925 29 Average 

1930*34 Average 

1935 

1936 

1 + 24919 

— I 198 

+ 15.745 
+ 15845 

-i- 528 

— 475 

— 31 

+ 4-* 


Of Indians the migiauon is considerably on a smaller scale 
Birth rates and death rates are not airailable Only in the Tonfan Delta 
IS there an acute populauon probl-m The Mekong Delta of the South was 

brought undergeneralculuvauonooh late m the century, as was the delta of 

Irrawady in Burma and populauon has not begun to reach its limit Tonkm 
however has been rather thickly populated for ceniun-s and a recent scholarly 
study by Pierre Gorou*® lists areas in which the rural populauon nses to over 
1,600 per square kilometre or 3 Soo per square mile Hence in spite of an 
intensive agriculture and two crops per annum. Tonkin is hardly able to feed 
herself m normal years 
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Area under culUiatm Of ibe total area not quite 15% >s utilised 
m one way or another by a populaton amounting to 23 millions Oi 
this only 8% vs cnUvvated The agtvcultutal statistics of Indo China arc still 
incomplete and represent only rough estimates In 1937 total crop area reported 
was 5 780,000 hectares but it excluded area under beans, sweet potatoes atid 
mulberry trees Also it does not include the area under shifting cultivation 
which IS the predominant form of land use la lado China Indo China s most 
important crop ts rice, 5,000,000 hectares being under ncc The whole economic 
life of the country depends upon rice to such an extent that we can speak of 

Indo China as having a nee monoculture *Tfae classical image of Indo China 
as a pole balanced by two baskets of ncc is very apt The two baskets represent 
the deltas of the Mekong river and lUc Red nver The first supplies most of the 
rice for export while the latter has such a large population chat it barely meets 
its needs 


From the size of the nee farms the pressure of population can be easilf 
understood ” 


Region 1 

Total atea 
m thousand 
hectares 

Small bold 
tags less 
than 5 
hectares 

Medium 
holdings 
less than 
50 hectares 

Large 
holdings 
more than 
50 hectares 

Communal 

holdings 

total 

Tonkin 

1200 


1 

20®o 

20% 

' 100% 

Annam 

800 

50% 

>}\ 

lO*’® 

43% 

100% 

Cocbin China 

3300 


37% 

45% 

3% 



We find on Ihe »hole thal itnell and medium sized holdings prcdommale 
Theevemge under nee w.s in 193” 3I-'934 35 S 4.33 ooo heeiates, in 194. 42 
It sms 60 00,000 beelaies The Jields scete es follows " 


Year I 

Output (000 s Quintals) 

1 

1930/31 1934 35 1 

1 

57 460 


7t.334 

1940 41 1 

80 000 


ll IS obvious Ihitlhcre IS greater room for improvtmrnl 10 agricultural 
OTganisanon and rcchntqnc prortsion of agnculiutal finance ere wiih the aid of 
wbich II would cena oly be poiiible In bring about an mcrtaie m the output of 
ice There li aim conliderable tcope for bringing salt unuicd land under 

cutliraien If ibcse improtefflenii aie inltodnccl Ihe present popuUtion pies 

lute would appeal to be a lempntar, phase and Indo China would be in a poll- 

non to support a much Urget popuUtMa 
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Indcnesia' The most JinpomM of this area are the islands of Java and 
Madura which arc the only ones for which sutistical information is available in 
detail “ 


Year ] 

Population 1 

Average Annual 

Increase m Inter-Ccnsal 



Penod 

1900 

28,396,121 1 


1905 1 

29.978.s58 

I 10 

1920 

34,428 711 

95 

1930 

40.891,093 1 

I 79 


In 1930 per square kilometre, the density was 235 in Western lava, 389 m 
Middle, 486 m Jogjakarta, 420 in Surakarta and 309 m East Java 


The population is mixed European population has increased thus 


Penod 

. Population 

Percentage annual average 


IncTtase 

1905 

94518 


1920 

1 168, cr4 1 


1930 

240.417 1 



The Cbuiese populacioa increase is sec out below 


Penod 

Population 

1 

Percentage Annual Average 

Increase 

1905 

563.-I49 


1920 

809,039 1 

244% 

*930 

1,223,344 

4 3>% 

There 

is considerable immigrauon of Chinese in Indonesia This will be 

evidenced by the following figures 


Period j 

No of Immigrants 


1925-29 An Av 

5.*i9 


loao aa An Av 

12,660 



8,054 


1936 

8,046 


*937 

*3,333 


193S 

11,767 
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population remained dependent upon agn* 
^uZ T subsistence In an agrarian economy of the typ« 

riiu of inhabitants leads to the extension of soil under 

fnrA!JV°°t. however, the density has reached such a pitch that Java is 

fr» ® overpopulation, which It cannot solve by clearing the 

rest area because remaining forests must be protected m order to preserve the 
t supp y 0 the island In spite of the exhaustion of agricultural possibilities, 
P ation continues to increase A solution has to be sought along Imr^ 

0 colonisation of comparatively sparse parts of Indonesia, and greater 
industrialisation 

Land use la the case of Java, a distinction has to be made between native 
use and estate use Complete figures ate available, only for Java and Madura, 

* f ** culuvated by natives, only 7% by estate management 
rng IS nown about the outer provinces Most of the esute crops are com- 
mercia crops like rubber and sugar, both of which are likely to be threatened 
y oreign competition Native agriculture has made considerable progress 

cause 0 I ® pressure of population, there IS a considerable amount of double- 
cropping, in Sawahs’ (irrigated lands ) The ‘telgans’ can also be doublccropped 

1 water resources permit Rice acreage and outturn is set out below ” 



There is not any substantial increase in production relative to population 
and as such relief will have to be sought along the lines of colonisation of open 
spaces and switch over from rubber and sugarcane 10 rice production 

China Data on China arc insufficient for purposes of a full analytical 
treatment Considerable controversy about the size of the population st.Il 
persists The accompanying table will give the different esumates « 

Date of Estimate I Writer In, 

J I Population (Millions) 


Sapan 

Rockbill 

Rockbill 

Roseby 

Willcox 

WilJcox 

Latourette 

ntzgcrald 

Carr Saunders 

Willcox 

Notracm (I esiim.Tc) 
N°iomn (II 
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About the last two figures, F A Notesteia and Cbt ming Mao came to the 
conclusion *It is the present opinion of the writers that the latter figure is too 
high and the former too low’ ** 

From the same sonrce we leatn that the age composition of population 
shows a prepondeieuce of young persons Net reproduction rates may reason- 
ably be erpecied to be higher 

Crnsth of Population There is no registration of births and deaths so that 
estimates regarding vital statistics and popufaiioQ growth will have to be very 
rough guesses only F A Notestein and Chin mm Chao report a crude birth- 
rate of 38 3 per mille for the whole area under investigation, the rate being 37 4 
per mille for North China and 39 o for South China But the author’s them- 
selves state that this is a conservaave estimate The high birth rate is probably 
due not so much to high fertility as to the high percentage of married women 
Among women of child beanng age 85% are married as against 67% in Japan 
Apparently the fertility of Chinese women is lower than that of Japanese women, 
but the universality of marriage m China mote than counteracts the effect 
of lower fertility of married women yielding a higher crude birth rate for 
China than for Japan’ ^ The fcllowmg figures will give th* data regarding ntal 
statistics ** 


RATES OF BIRTH AttD DEATH (CRUDE) PER MILLS 


Item 

1 China I 

North China 

1 South China 

Binb 

383 

37 4 

390 

Death 1 


24 X 1 

30 0 

Increase 

ti z ' 

133 1 

90 


Rural and Urban Populations According to official figures published in 
*932, 75% of all households are rural The sample data of land utihsauon 
studies ‘give a distnbuuon of 75% in farm villages and hamlets 11% m 
market towns where part of the population is engaged in agnculture and 10% m 
the cities’ 

Migration In the past two great streams of migrants bare gone out of 
China proper one from overpopulated Northern Provinces to Manchuna and 
the other from Southern Provinces to South East Asia 

Only esumates are available as to the cumber of Chinese living in 
South East Asia the English speakmg Paafic countries etc They vary 
between 10} to 11} millions depending upon the number of ChmeseinMan- 
chuna Since the dosing of English speaking countries to imrnigrauon, it has 
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been mostly concentrated in South-East Asia In recent years more Chinese 
have left Siam than have entered it Between I93I“33 j there ttas enormous 
ic-imimgration of Chinese coolies from Malaya and since 1934 there is a net 
immigration again in Malaya Immigration to Indonesia is now restncted 

Land Utthsatton in CAina 

Most of the data on land utilisatioa in China has been obtained by 
studies of 168 localities scattered over 22 provinces The agricultural regions 0 
China arc mainly the Wheat Region and the Rice Region, with intermediate 
region, of eight types 

In China crops are grown mainly for food, for direct human consumption 
and only a small proportion is used for cattle feed Area under food crops is set 
out below ” 


AREA UNDER CROPS (FOOD) 
(10 Thousand hectares) 


Crop 1 

Average for 

1931*34 1 

1935 I 

1936 

■937 

Wheat 

1 I9.«73 ^ 

20,807 

20,369 

I7.24« 


17,862 

x8,6oo 

IS,149 


Barley 

1 6,597 

6,652 

5.540 

5.957 

Soyabeans 

2,146 

5.158 

4,922 

4r9** 


In order to get the total crop area we have 10 multiply ihe index of multiple 
ctopping to China which according to Prof Buck is 149 so that total crop area 
comes up to ijt million hectares ” 


There is vcr> little land lying fallow and this is indicated by the fact that the 
percentage of fallow, In Wheat and Rice Regions is respectively 2 4% and o 3% 
only 

Double cropping is a significaot feature of the Chinese farm economy* 
This exfcnf <?f depeiwb pnwMHly oa the cAmatre cornfirion#, 

on the length of the growing season etc In some cases, even three crops arc 
taken wubm a year, on the same Selds This however is limiicd to the Rice 
Region In Wheat Region, 27", of the area is double-cropped, m the Riee 
Region 66®o, ibt peicenngc for China as a whole being 49‘'„ 

Cuflirflf.f*o«t In a densely populated country, a most vital question i’ 

the enlargement of the area under coluvation But of the hod chtted a* 
uncuhiriied, the peasants nuke use of more than half of the uncultivated area for 
gtauog and pasture It is expected therefore that with all the necessary reforms 
onlv Ot million bectareas txira ran hr 
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Yashflov, a Russian Writer on Chinese Economy*^ states that ‘If wjlb the 
acute shortage of land and its high prices, the Chinese peasant was not able 
to increase the sown area it is evidently the result of insurmountable obstacles * 

The Site of the Holding The size of the holding which has so vital a 
significance for the productive organisation of agriculture is eztcemely low in 
China today There is also considerable fragmentation of the farm acreage 
The average size of farms is o 94 acres, divided into 5 to 6 pieces This 
parallisation has a great influence m tcductog output and causing waste 

China’s economic drive will have to be directed to greater lodustnalisation, 
rationalization of agriculture and family limitation 


JAPAN 

Population Grvioth Japan’s rapid population growth within the last 
seventy years merely repeats the early mnctccnth century cspcnence of Western 
European peoples It 1$ a phenomenon associated with early stages of indus 
inahsation While the trend of Japanese birth-rate was dechomg, the annual 
set increase of popuiatioo was msiataiaed because of the declining death rates 
As a result of smo-Japanese War, death-rate increased m 1938 Compared with 
the previous year decline of births amounted to 3 2% in the first quarter of 
^ 93 ^ 9 7 tbe second 15 9 in the third, and 19 9 in the fourth On the other 
hand other statistics m Table II below do not include military casuahues in 
China With this omission a lower annual total of deaths should have resulted 
The following tables would bring out the actual increases in population and the 
rate of growth “ 


I 

GROWTH Of PorUlATION 
(In thousands) 


Period 

Population 

Deaths 

Births 

Excess of 
Sinbe 

1909-13 Av 

53213 

I o6t 

1,746 

685 

1925-29 Av 

di.542 

z.26r 

2,093 

876 


66,300 

1.203 


904 


69,254 

1,162 

2,191 

t,029 


70,258 

1,230 

2,102 

872 



Z,2o8 


973 


72.223 

1,260 

1,928 


»939 

72,876 
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11 

GR0^\T11 OF POPOtAnON (RELATIVE nCORFS) 


Period 

Index No 
' of Growth 

1 Dcath-tate 

1 per miilc 

Rttth rate i 
per mille j 

Rate of increase 
per raiJle 

1909-13 Av 

too 

1 2t 1 1 

347 ' 

136 

1925-29 j 

122 5 

*9 3 1 

33 5 

*42 

1930-34 1 

132 0 

*7 9 ' 

31 6 

*3 7 

1935 

1379 

168 

3* 

14 8 

1936 

1399 

*7 5 

299 

1 J24 

1939 

145 1 





For the future a further rapid decline is to be expected The tendency 
towards a higher female marriage age and the inclination of economically mde* 
pendent women to escape the burden of parenthood, already apparently before 
the war are sure to be streogthcoed According to the estimates made before the 
war, the population was expected to be 8o millioo by 1950 With the intcrnip* 
tion of steady population growth (since 1931) no revision of this estiraete 
has taken place For the probable growth after 1950, we find different 
estimates , Dr Uyeda who has taken into consideration changes m the 
age and sex composition of tbe population has come to the condusion that 
population can never reach the 100 million mark In contrast to Dr Uyeda, 
the Institute for Research of Population Problems In Japan, neglecting these 
changes has estimated a population of too nuUions towards the seventh decade 
According to Mr Inouye, the Dir ctor of the Institute, the result of Dr Uyeda’s 
estimates is an underestimate while his own is an overestimate The compara- 
tively correct estimate will be somewhere between these two estimates — 1 e 
after thirty years Japanese population may appear to be in the neighbourhood 
of 90 tmUions Uyeda s assumption of a stationary population is based upon 
the fact that fecundity of Japanese women is diminishing although tbe diminish- 
ing rate of mortality will to some extent counteract this 

Most of these discussions appear meaningless in the light of recent 
changes The future of Japanese population will depend upon the standards of 
living and mating as they are established after the forces of occupation are 
withdrawn 


PepM^m PrMem It ,! gcnmll, a<K=pM<! itat iMdc, pre-1937 condi- 
nons. asnmlmrc could not tjkc care of rncrearing Dumber of Japanese people 
of productrve a5e because 'tbe capactj of rural Japan 10 mamta.n numbers .. 
unquest, ouably Very l.mued Aetnally Japaub popular, o„ had begun to 
eoncentrare .n e,„e, and urban oeenpatrnns Japanese .udusrry absorbed during 
.h..qu,nq„eoruumnotnnIy,he gmwmg number of young people ssbo were 
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forced to leave their rural homes but an additional total of labourers probably m 
excess of the annual labour surplus accruing in Japanese villages Japan cannot 
maintain her industnes without depleting her rural labour force 

Migration Alany Japanese bold that international redistnbauon of popu- 
lation and emigration offer two methods of alieviaung the population problem, 
but as suggested by Dr Ishii,*^ the following three factors explain whv they 
have been so limited in their application (i) The prolonged policy of isola- 
tion under the Tokugna regime suppressed earli-r tradition and ambitious 
overseas activity and thereby devitalised the Japanese (2) When Japan entered 
the field she found that terntones suited for occupation were already occupied 
by the Europeans (3) Most of the colonies and dependencies of Japan were 
already densely populated long before Japanese occupation The Japanese 
population m colonial areas was i,o8t 000 in 1927 and 1,975,000 in 1936 

In spue of considerable financial help offered by Japanese Government, 
there has not been any substantial increase m emigration 

Land use and Food Supply 

Japan proper is very unfavourably placed 10 regard to land utilisation 
Only about 20% of the area 1$ considered as arable and only 15 8% is under 
cultivation It is estimated that Japan proper has 1,700 000 hectares of reclaim- 
able waste land All this land 1$ definitely marginal and requues large invest- 
ment for clearing, terracmg tmgaacg and draining Area under meadows 
IS rather large coosidenng the fact that Japan has not got much livestock 

The area under rice increased from 2,954,000 hectares in 1909 13 to 
3,194,000 hectares in 1938 During the same period area under wheat increased 
from 477 thousand hectares to 719 thousand hectares, while area under barley has 
shown 3 decline This will be illustrated thus ” 


TSEKDS m AREAS UNDER PRINCIPAL CROPS 
1878 82 Average = 100 


Year 

Rice 

Barley | 

Wheat 


120 

98 

141 

1918-22 

122 


M7 


124 


*3* 


127 


m 

J933-37 

*25 




In Japan because of the pressure of population a large part of the cultira- 
ted area is double-cropped but the extent of double-cropping is not accurately 
known 
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Anoilier result of ihe pressure of population is that the sire cf fatins o 
Japan is declining Japanese farmers ore forced to make theif Jiving on far®* 
which appear dwarf-likc to Wcsicrnen. Of tho 5,575,000 households occupie 
In agnculiutc m t937 33 8“o tilUcss than o 5 *cho* apiece and 34 beiwcrt 
05 and 099 cho onlj The highest imeosificaiion of agricultural metno s 
(garden, agriculture), double-cropping and a practically complete absence e 
fallow explain at least to a cettain extent why such small units can exist 

The solution of Japan's population problem will have to be sought sloog 
lines of family limitation 

Philippines 

GritstJi p/ Population The first census of Philippines, since 1918 vras 
taken on January 1st, 1939 The preliminary report of the Census Conim****®® 
Rives 1^,000,303 as the population for that date as against 10,314 ibousan 
foe 1918 The table below gives population cstimitea at five-year interval* 
since 1905 — * 


Tear 

Population 

Hate of annual increase per leoo 
Population over a 5 year period 

1905 

S 030,20s 


1910 

8,876,170 

20 0 

19x5 

9.732 135 


1920 

10,566,889 

16 6 

1925 

11,408 8ig 

XS 3 


12,250,752 

142 

«935 

13 096 400 

*3 4 


The Philippine problem is one of maldistribution rather than of over- 
popular on The mass of people are concentrated in a few very densely popu- 
lated areas while large sections of the islands have only a scant population 
Among the underpopulated area is the island of Mmdanas, one of the most 
tbmlv populated islands of the whole group Other sparsely populated areas 
are Palawan Mindoro, Basilao and Samar The great problem is therefore hoW 
to transfer the population from the overpopulated regions of Luzon and Visayas 
to the undeveloped but potentially rich regions of Mindanao In the past 
twenty years attempts have been made to case the problem by settling Jand- 
hung-y peasants on home steads in comparatively unoccupied areas ® 

ImmtgraUc, ImmigaBoa mto PhUippincs involves in ihe mam, two 
groups, Chinese and Japanese In addinon, anempts wete being made in 193* 
10 investigate the prospects nt settlement nf Jewish immig-ants Ever since 
Philippines came under Amencan tule, attempit wete made to teimct Asian 
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Jnjniigratioa but the Filipino National Assembly passed a law to May 1940 and 
placed all annual immigration on a flat quota basis, the quota being 500 for 
any one country*’ 

Filipino labour has been attracted considerably to Hawaiian sugar plan- 
tations It has also found employmeoc in California There has thus occurred 
considerable immigration and emigration of Filipino citizens The extent of 
net foreign immigration as well as of Filiputo labour is set out below 


Period 

Net Iwimgratioa , 

^ of Chinese & Japanese 

Net Arnvals and + 

1 Departures — 

1925-29 

10,728 

+ 47,811 

1930-34 1 

6,589 

— *3.397 

*935 ' 

3.885 

— 3,082 

'93« 

6,583 

— 2.303 

1937 1 

6,665 


193S 

6,712 



Vital Staiutia It must be noted that the extent of immigration and 
emigration is not considerable Therefore to gauging tbe extent of growth or 
decline we must taken into consideration tbe rate of gtowib Below are set out 
birth and death rates over a petted of years 


BtXTH AND DCATil RATXS 



Birth rate per miUe 

Death rate per tmJle 


329 

191 

1921-25 

326 

18 0 

1926-30 

327 


*93*-35 

3*4 



320 

158 

*937 

332 

X65 


Dinb rate per miUe Death rate per mille 

1938 3*4 165 

The birth-rate seems to be steady and the death-rate is slowly declining and 
thus we teasonablv forecast a growing populauon for Philippines 

Crop iMttd' Extent of crop land is not known The census of 1918 
showed that only 53®u of the arc* belonging to farms was actually under 
cultivation A coopatison of farm areas since 1934 shows that about 63 to 65®, 
of each farm only was cuJiivated ** 
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Area under Principal Crops (lo ooo’s hectares)®’ 


Crop 

*934 

1936 

1938 

Rice 1 

2,004 

2,049 

1 *9*2 

Cocoanuts 

608 

632 

1 643 

Sugarcane 

306 

25* 



In 1918 about r8% of cultivated area was double cropped On the whole 
the population of Philippines js far Ie«s hard pressed for land than are the 
peasants of China and Japan If there is a land shortage in certain paru of Philip* 
pines It IS due to the maldistrihutioo of population which can be rectified by 
migration, to the less developed parts of the island 

Philippine agriculture, like Indian agriculture depends upon the rains and 
dry years cause a very heavy loss to the islands A dependable supply of jrriga* 
tion water would make two crops a certainty where one is now more of less of 
a gamble “ 

Through the maldisttibution of populaiton there has occurred a heavy 
reduction in the size of farms and there has come into existence a senes 
of intermediaries between the owner and the cultivator In xpxB, there were 
74,147 holdings below 35 hecures while there were 3,433 holdings of more 
than xoo hectares But Philippines has large State owned land and it can be 
used for colonisation With the reform of the land system and provision of 
better irrigation faalities, Pbilippmea will be able to support a large population ” 


Area and production of Rice in Philippines 
(ooo’s hectares & quintals) 


Year 

Area 

Output 

1930-31 

1934 35 


*879 

21,216 

1 

1939 40 

1 , 


24 . 64)5 

1940- 41 

1941- 43 

1 

1964 

20,902 


The output of sugar has also increased from 6,229,000 quintals to 9 510,000 
quintals between 1934 1941 The same tncrease is noticeable m case of cocoanuts 
A system of crop planning which would bnog about a diversion of land from 
undet cocoanuts to nee would be a major contribution to the solution of the food 
pioblecn in Philippines 

Manthuna The total population of Manebuna was 39,454 026 m 1939 

There is a considerable immigration of Chinese This is set out below w 
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Net Immigration of Chinese 0 a thousands] 


yeor 1 

No of Immigrants 

1923 

1 

1469 

1930 1 

2597 

1935 

246 

1938 

2396 

1939 

5950 


The Japanese Government had tried to settle Japanese in Manchuna, 
with finanaal state aid, hut the extent of such immigrauon is inconsiderable 
The birth-rate and death rates are not available and hence it is difficult to 
forecast the growth of population 

The area under pnnapal crops is set out below (in thousand hectares) ® 


Crop 

1925-29 

1930*34 

1935 

193S 






















In !ome leg.on, culimtcd ire> •nd crop irea may differ consideniblr 
rrom one nnolher eiiher bcceure ot felloinnE or double cropping The erea 
under fellow li cnnlldeiable In lire m cooninel practisioB the western type of 
eEticultuto while double or inuliiple otopping is reiy common in conntnea with 
the nnenlal typo of egtienlmtc where climetic coodilioitj ellow inch an tnteniire 
form of land-use. Chinese peasants seldom ellow lend to lie fallow hot the 
climate bltdly permits the growiog of tsro crops 

Si!i cf Ihi Ilcljmsi Lend B Tcty oocrcnly distnhoted In e nnmber of 
small holdinca The Msochonao peasents eery often own no land at til hot 
nil only tented lit. J Acerege ttre of a boldiog is a 8 hem.re. A, long a. 
a ms, or poit.on of the crop goes to land lotd, the Income of • Ittge nomber of 
pceianta it so small that cepitsl accntnnlatloo end faim tmprorcmcnls etc almost 
impottible The Jipin .Msechuloo Year bool states that ■ the tenancy system 
tnaacktogittonslyoffeoJaliimioeyinblyaceeletatts e tetiogrtation of farming 

technique* 
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VI 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our survey of the food situation jn tclatioo to population growth bring* 
certain features of the general 'food and population* situation The first is the 
inadequate production of cereals from the elementary view point of quantity^tbe 
Situation of course is much worse from the point of view of nutritional adequacy 
It IS estimated that for a working adult engaged in ordinary agricultural or other 
manual work the calorific requirement is 2500-21500 calories per day. The foo<I 
available m normal times was inadequate to provide more than 1700-1800 calories 
per capita ” Let us sum up the food situation in the three major groups 

In normal times, the countries m Middle-East Asia were self-sufficient 
with regard to thcit food tequirements with the major erccption of Palestine 
Palestine depended largely on imported food, a dependence which in spue 0 
effoTis to grow more food was not reduced to any appreciable esteot The 
population increase between 1935-45* was of a laibet high order, being more 
than 45% 

Iraq increased food produciicn during the war , paddy-rice production, for 
instance, increased from 1,80,000 to 3,20,000 short tons and exportable surplu* 
of barley reached the all-time high of 2,00,000-3,00,000 tens a year A surplns 
of livestock was also available But Iran normally self-sufficient (oy subsistence 
standards) experienced a series of crop failures and thus faced food-shortage 
during war years 

India was normally almost self-sufficient in food-imports amouDung to 
only 3% of total cereal ptoducuon The diet was almost exclusively vegetarian 
in origin and in the absence of a food buffer coostituted by rational animal 

husbandry, some areas were normally on the verge of famine, malnutrition was 

the rule rather than the excepuon 10 the whole country Pnmuive agriculture 
earned on by lU-equipped farmers lo small fragments of land, cannot cope with 
the needs of a rapidly increasing population , and a small disturbance in 
supply and distribution can lead to disastrous results The measures taken 
by Governments have not sufficed to produce adequate food for domestic 
needs and the country continues to be unable to care for her expanding 
population Even a moderate decrease of cropped area or yields causes mde- 
spread starvation 

The food situation in China as in India is characterised by strong popula- 
tion ptessute on available lesouices People exist on a low dietary level mainly 
of local products and a crop failure or break down of communications results in 
extensive famine It would appear that war affected food production less than 
could have been feared The bulk of food was consumed near the areas of 
production and there was no appreaable sbomge of agricultural labour. Indeed 
inQation seems to har^ .....^1. , j H n r-hms 
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the GovernmeQt encouraged production by new agricultural schemes, e g more 
extensive double*CToppmg, distribution of improved seeds etc , there were local 
shortages, of course, but they were temporary. 

Japan was normally an importer of food During the war, domestic pro- 
duction and imports tapered off Domestic food production at the end of the 
war was 20 to of pre war and imports almost ceased The diet per capira 
before the war was estimated at 2300 calories a day, by 1944 average con- 
sumption was about 2200 calones, of which 1600 calones were derived from 
domestic production The end of the War has thus brought about a further 
considerable reduction in supplies and per capita consumption has fallen below 
1000 calories 

The foregoing remarks uoderhoe the failure of domestic production to 
come up to the minimum quantitative requirements of domestic consumption in 
all the major Asian countries This docs not of course mean that there is in- 
adequai.y in food supplies in all rhe countries , in fact all rhe countries of Asia 
may be divided into three broad categones— Countries like Burma, Siam Iraq, 
Iran, Indonesia may be regarded as surplus economies, Indotiesia and Philippines 
Ria} be regarded as countnes wiih potecttaliries for a surplus, whJe India, 
China Japan, Mala), Palestine may be regarded as subsistence economies 
with frequent shortages 

LesyteW The basic factor underlying inadequate production of food is 
th‘pnmitise character of agricultural economies of most of these conntnes 
With highly uneconomic holdings, the scale of production is not suen as to 
contribute to efficiency m prcduaion Peasant proprinersbip has not proved 
to be a blessing In Asia ’ Manure, eiib*r stall or synthetic, is rarely used and 
mei.hanised and scieniific farming is almost non^exisient Consequently it 1$ 
not a matter of surpnse at all that yields arc very low in most of the Asian 
countries These yields again are declining or ai least remaining stable over 
a period of jears Fhc following table giving nee yields (10 quintals per be«arej 
—rice Is considered as being the most largely coarumed •tiplciu Ana— for 
Asian countries ate stgiifficant * 
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In ihcfjct of expiodmc popuhtions and lela’irtly itsbie yields it h cbrioui 
that the need for ioaeasjog impom should be felt 
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Need for exports But imports can onlj be secured bj pajjup 
by exports If vfc take the present pattern of tndustnabsation tn Asia, it is true 
that some of th*sc countries are in a position to pay for their imports bv 
sending out exports India for instance can supply Burma, Siam, Indonesia etc 
With manufactured goods like textiles and get her food needs in exchange 
This complementarity IS significant and may provide that mutually rccessary 
exchange which is so significant for the solution of the food problem of defint 
countries The present pattern of ladusmatisattoa howcvc*"is bound to change 
due to the fear of v.aT and long drawn lines of communications Each country 
v.iU tty to aim at a certain degree of self sufficiency in fundamental necessaries 
of life , the vcope for mutual exchange is thus likely to be restricted Th* 
need for an increase in the home production of foodstuffs is thus essential, self 
suffiaency m food should therefore take top-priority over all other objectives 

Crop Planning In some economies like the Malay economy, vehich i'' 
deficit m food but has ample land resources in the form of area under rubber 
a direct Government planning of areas under rubber and rice would be an ideal 
way of increasing food production This would mean in the particular case of 
Malaya, restriction of acreage under rubber (which is threatened by competition 
from synthe ic rubbers like Buna S and Buna N) and extension of rice-acreage 
This solution will also hav< to be adopted by other countries, they will hate 
to bring about a switch-over from cash crops to food crops by appropriate 
CO otdmsted price policies in regard to both of these types Such a switch 
over should continue until the domestic production com“s up to the minimum 
Iquamuativel nutritional requirements 

Agueuttural Planning and slabdtsation of AgueuUural Prices 

Since low agricultural productivity cannot be cured by piecemeal and 
haphazard measures every country will have to resort to comprehensive planning 
of national resources In order to reduce the proportion of the people depend- 
ent upon the soil, lodustrialwaiion both large scale and Small scale will have 
to be developed 

Since, in Monsoon Asia, rainfall is the governing factor in production, its 
vagaries have ta be corrected by irrigation projects which would not only give 
some security to the agriculturist, but would also make possible double-cropping 
in regions wh re the rainfall is comparatively even _over a period of years It 
may also make Hydel power available at cheap rates to the agriculturist and 
thus promote decentralisation of industry, which may bring m its tram the 
usual blessings of regional dispersion 

But the mam factor that would really help m the achievement of self- 
sufficitncy m food is the gmraniee of luble markets at remunerative prices 
to the agticoUumt Such a price mil have to be fair not only from the point 
of view of pioducets also ftom that of the consitmets It ,s true that 
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these two group will coincide ju many instances but where they do nor, the 
task of reconciling the conflicting interests is bound to be a Herculean one 
A Price-Council (consisting of the r^icsentatives of the various sectioos of the 
community! with a price administrator at the head with adequate poners to 
watch and control prices would be very helpful in such a task 

Each Gosernment will have to take to itself the monopioly of inicrnal 
procurement and of foreign trade It will have to maintain buffer stocks which 
can be used for open market operations (in grain) which would allow prices to 
fluctuate between a floor and a ceiling for each important commodity In case 
of short supplies, the Government or Governments will base to solve the problem 
of the equitable distribution of the incidence of the shortage, by a comprehensive 
scheme of rationing The constructive work of building up a progressive agri- 
cultural ccanoroy may, at a latet stage, lustify ihe liberalisation of price-admmis- 
tration 

The marginal delicts in case of certain countries (which might be reduced 
still further if they adont, as they are expected to adopt, huge plans of agri- 
coltural regeneration) can partially be made up by the marginal so'pluses of 
countries like Burma, Sum, and Indonesia This complementarity was obvious 
even in pre-war years The indu^tnal or semi industrial countnes like India, 
China and Japan used to And oatural advantage m exporting th-ir manufactured 
or semi-manuf'ictuted goods and geutng in exchange, nee from these countnes 
This complementartt) can he activeU nursed with due>regard to the lodustnal 
potentialities of all Asian Counirtes 

Control of Popniotton Pressures of population are iht most obsious feature 
m the overall picture of population and food supplj in Asian countries The stock 
soluuon for this overpopulation islimiution of numbers through neo-Malthu- 
sian devices, but be would be an incurable optimist who would hope for strik- 
ing results from the use of such devices by Asia’s teeming millions Demo- 
graphic experience the world over points is expanding rather than shnnking 
populations as concomitants of early stages of mdustrialisation In Asia 
incipient indusinahsauon has goi under way onl? in a few countnes In 
mostofih-mit has hardly started yet A growth rather thin a decline of 
pVTpcft'ar.vw ta at a whsit rbrrf/t*rr b~ xifcly foreasisd JramO/ 
limnalioa gctierallj accompanies Paler stages of indu>tnalisation, when through 
growing urbamsaiion and through increasing sense of inJividuiI responsibility, 
people begin to prefer limited responsibilmes an i improving chances of a better 
life, for thcmscUcs and for their children 

The above remarks are not offered as a disparagement of efforts at family 
limitation In fact, planning of population will have to be a vital part of the 
wider schemes of national planning h has to be emphasised however that 
unlf-s It IS accompanied bv inneaiing lodusmilisation and th' general utbimsa- 
tion of life, its progress will be very slow and hailing 
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dcrablcopporZKiHMmforlir"'''”’ Philippmei, conn- 

for Ultra Aslan miaratm n ‘ rcdisltibmion of population, but scopr 

migriu onT° ” ' “ Con.ldrrabic scope for ,ntc,.con..nrntal 

.r^:nd^tl^7:nTs:;:bT''^ n 

execution of such .» t political factors are likely to obstruct ib* 

latterly much nh r ‘oter-contmental migration Wc have heard 

fore plead wiih°'^ materials of the world, we should, there- 

Plead, with equal right, for free access to the vacant spaces of the world 

production for continental emigration, greater internal food 

the weddme of m mdustrialisation and, as far as possible 

be found ' staggering problem of population pressure in Asia, may 



FOOT NOTES 


(0 Kiitf Zimmermann Erich W World Resources and Iniuxtrtes, p 124 

( 2 ) R Kuczyaski: Iniernational Labour Review, Vol XXXIX, No 3 
March 2939, p 309. 

(3) ZimmernianQ op eit p 122, 

(4) The idea of the net reptoductioo is popularised by Or Kuczyaskt 
The net teproductiOQ rate IS said to be unity where 1000 women at 
the end of their reproductive period (generally taken to be 15 45, 
but may differ for different races and climes) replace themselves by 
an equal number of girls of child bearing age The concept is verj 
helpful in understanding tbe expansionist or contraciionist tendency 
of population growth In Asian countries, vital slslistics arc oor weJJ- 
organised and hence it is difficult to compute net reproduction rates 

In India, two or three attempts at such computation have been made (Tbe 
reader may be referred to the earlier attempts by P M Lad m bis contribution 
totheEemcfflie Rrohlem of Modern /rdw, edited by R K Muketiee, Vol I, 
and to N V Sovani’s Fcpu/aticn Problem, a Repona] Approach, >943) Avery 
bnlhant cote by D Ghosh explains che technique of measuremeoc of population 
growth very lucidly, p 27, D Chosb Pressure of Population and Economic Effia- 
eney in India (Indian Council of World Affairs, Nov 1946) Bn) Naiam in bis 
latest publication Erimomie Arueture qf Free /ndia p 29 (Indian Book Company, 
Lahore) has (by use of fertility tables from 1942 census) arrived at a net repro- 
duction rate of 1 19 For Japan, the League of Natioos Sialistical Year Book 
1942-44 p 56 mentions tbe following as net reproduction rates for various years 

Year Net Reproduction rate 

1925 1 640 

1930 1 571 

1937 1 4® 

A rate above unity foreshadows expanding population, a rate below unity 
a shrinking population 

(5) Vide Kuczyski op at pp 301-2 

(6) Colin Clark’s Conditions of Eeonomte Propresi bears out the contention 
of Sir William Petty *Tbere is much more to be gained by manu 
facture than Husbandry, and by Merchandise thin by Manufacture’ 
Industrialised countries hare generally the highest per capita national 
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incomes A recent publication of tbc Leagne of Nations enti ^ 
Industnahsation and Foreign Trade (pp 26-27) the percentSpe 

distribution of gainfully employed population in many countnes * 
following figures chosen at random will bnng out the diffetc^^ 
between industiiabsed and backward economies 


Country 

year 

AgneuUure & fishing 

OmmsTcr 
Transport etc 

UK 

1930 

^ 1 

t6 

US 

1930 

22 

36 

Japan 

1 1930 

50 

30 

Fr Indo-China 

1930 

7 * 


India 

1 193 * 

72 

17 

Siam 

1 1930 i 

72 


China 

1930 

70-75 


lodoaesia 

t 930 

73 


Iran 


76 

1 

— 


It would be through industrialisation alone that some relief from popula* 
lion pressure may be sought and some attempt made towards raising nauonal seal 
incomes 

(7) The Stat«<man'i Year-Book. 1944, pp 693*694 

(8) The SrflWJmen’J Year-Book, 1944 PP *9^-197 

(9) League of Nation's StaUstieal Year Book, 1942-44 pp 4X-42 

(10) League of Nation's Siattsheal Year Book 1942*44, pp xo8*tlO — 
Compiled from the tables 00 Wheat and Barley Produnion. 

(11) Compiled from the Wheat and Batlty Prodnetjon ated in (to) above 

(j2) Schultz T.W led). Food for the World a symposium, , p 183 

(13) Compiled from League of Nation's Stalislical Year Book, 1942-44. 
pp 108, 110 and ij6 

(14) Scion Lloyd Iraq p 8 (Oxford Pamphlet on Indian Affairs No 13). 

<15) Comp.lcd from »/ Nodon'. Slol,rl,t„l y,„ Bock 194<-J5 

PP 108, no 

(i6| League of Ntuon’a Food Rahonmg and Consumption 

1*7 6c Treatment of Indian problem is based mainly upon the copious 
18) sofotnuiion eontaiocd in Famine Inquiry Commission’s Final 
Report 1945 (also known as the Weodhead Commission’i Re* 
port) 
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(l9) Famine Inquiry Commission’s Final Report 1945 p 75 

^2o) . . . „ 75 

<=') .. ..... 77 

(22) .. , 80 

(22a) The ]ow yjclds and CDnsequcnlly ibc low ouirurns for Indian crops 
are worth noting During decade 1929 30—1939 40 the total 
outturn of rice was about 26000000 tons, of wheat round 
I 00 00 ooo tons of Jowar round 60,00 000 tons of Bajra round 
20 00 000 tons tit Estimates of Area and ^teld for Principal Crops in 
India 1940 1941 (1942) 

(23) See note (4) above 

Vide R A Fisher’s evidence before Population Data Committee see 
p ?7 Famine Inquiry Commission s Final Report 

(25) Information regarding Burma 1$ based mostly on the facts coniamed 
m Ma Mya Sein's, Burma, Oxford Pamphlet on Indian Affairs No 17* 

(26) Compiled from the statistics regarding Birth and Deaths, League of 
I^ationU SiatisUeal Year 830k 1942 44, pp 41 42 

(27) Compiled from League of Nations Stalistieol Year Book 194244, 
p 116 

(23) Complied from StatishealYear Book of League of Nations, pp 41 42 

(29) StaUsmarCs Year Book 1944 

(30) Statistical Year Book of the League 0/ Nations pp 1:6 

(31) Cited ID Pelzcr Karl J Economtc Survey of Pacific Area, Part I Popula 
tion and Land Utihzatioo p 47 

(32) Sirjosiah Crosby’s estimate in 5iam, (Oxford Pamphlet on Indian 
Affairs No 26) 

(33) Vide StaUslieal Year Book of the Kingdom of Siam, ated by Pelzer as 
Table 41 op eit p 48 

('34) Sir Jbsiafi Crosby, Siam ^VJhibrrfftinpiibrinri’^nA-ja-rf.QnTAIr 
P 19 

(35) Malayan Year Book i939. PP 33. 36 37 cited as Table 43, p 50 in 
Pelzer 

(36) The reader’s attention is drawn to pages 52 53 of Pelzet’s book, cited 
above 

{37) VlielandC A, The Population of Malay Peninsula, A study in Human 
Migration Geographical Resneso Vol 24, 1934> P 77 

(37a) G S Rawlings, Malaya Pamphlet on Indian Affairs (Oxford) 
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(38) Vide Heory Y M , Eeonamte AgrtcoJe de 1 ’ Indochuie, cited by Pallet 

(39) Adapted from Table 34 p 45 m Pclzer, already cued 

(40) Adapted from Pelzer Table No 57 p 137 

(41) League of Nofiom Yecr-Booft, 1941 44 , p 116 

(42) Adapted from Pelzei, Table 56, p 58 

(43) All the three tables are constructed from data contained la 
PP 56 57 

(44) League of Nalion't StaiuUcal Year Book 1942 44, p ltd 

(45) Quoted from J L Buck, Land UttUeatian in China p 3^3 
Willcoz, Population of China and its Afodern Increase, 1937 


(46) J L Buck Land Uithzatton m China p 363 
{47) J L Buck, Land UtiUzation m Cftmu, p 384 
(48V Adapted from Table 26 10 Pelzer p 35 
(49I I L Buck op cit p 363 

(50) J Russel Andrus Basic ProW^mj 0/ RtJie/ RehoMitaUon ond 
trucUon in South East Asia pp 28 30 
{51) Pelzer Table No 22 p 105 

(52) Pelzer p 107 

(53) Cited iQ Pelzer, p ro8 

(54) Pelzer Tables 19 20, pp 28 29 

(55) Uyeda Future of Japaneie Populaiwn, (1933) 

(56) 1 Ryoicbi Ishu Population Pressure and Economic 

(57) / We m Japan (1937) PP *2^129 P 2o9 

(58) SwenW Y and AUbetg CariL, Jat)an as a Producer ond Imporier 

Wheat ^heat ‘'ludies Vol VI July 1930 p 353 
159) Population figures ffom Stalupcal 446 sfraet of United Staler, p iP 
cnedbyPehet p yj 

(60) The chief of such schemes in Mindanao Resettlement Project A 
hundred pesos were released as an emergency allocation for organisa 
uocal work on this scheme 


The words of President Quezon in n message to the National Asstm 
bly »re «onh ciimg Ig ihu connection To ptolect the intctesn 
of out people end repair the inlutiice done to certain races tee thouU 
pass a new tomigration law Ontt i, an O.iem.l connirT 

we arc Of'o'al people belong to tie aaine racial nock as some of 
ose ci u e y our lavs So long n foreigntn ait tllowtd to 
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emigrate, we should admit under the same terms and conditions, those 
coming from other Oriental Counttles. Nea York Timtt, January 25, 
I939» cited in Pelzer, p. 38. 

(62) Pelzer : Tables 29 and 31 have been summarised, pp. 40-41. 

(63) League of Nations Stathtiad Year-Book, 1942-44, pp. 41-42, 

(64 & Adapted from Table 53, p. 128 in Pcl«r. 

65) 

(66) Pelzer; p. 129. 

(67) Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1942-44, p. 116 

(98) Pelzer: P. 26. Table 18. 

(69) SloitsUcal Year Book of the League of Nations 1942-44 compiled from 
p. jifi, 108, 114, 133. 

(70) Aykroyd, NutrtUon, (Oxford Pamphlet on Indian Affairs.) Ko 21. 

(71) Adapted from League of Nation’s publication Food, Famine and Relief 
1946. pp 68«7i. 

(72) From Rtee Eeonomy of Monsoon Asia by Wiekizer and Bennett, p 318 
These yields appear to be lower still when we compare them with 
the yields in other countries. la Italy, this yield is rooghly 36 
quintals per becuie for Rice. 

(73) It 18 not possible to go into the implications of pnce-incentive for 
agricultural production Bui a case for pnce-stabilisation mainly 
rests on the difficuities of adjustment of agitcuirutal production How 
acreage and produaion were affected from Tables I and VIII in 
Wickizeiand Bennett’s, Rsce Eecnomy of Monsoon Asta, pp 314 
and 330. 

Again the problems of Tclaiioo between partial planning or total 
planning have also been left out of consideration. But 11 is to be 
emphasised that we realise the necessity of total rather than secaonal 
pl anni ng of tesources The stabilisation of agricultural prices is not 
recommended as a measure for stereotyping the present agricultural 
inefficiency but for lationahsiDg agriculture itself Other prohfcms 
such as those of closed economy, which a stabilisation programiae 
would require, are left out of consideration, since the issues which 
these would raise transcend ifce limns of this paper 
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CO-*OPERATION AMONG ASIAN COUNTRIfi'’ IN THE FIELD 
OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Introd^tion 

Asis is the largest continent. It has a larger 
popvilation than any other. But It is mostly concentrated 
in two countries - India and China. Japan, Java and Ceylon 
are also densely populated. The distribution of population 
has been largely determined by climate. Monsoon Asia 
therefore accounts .for the greatest concentration of populati 

Although diverse an rany respects, 
enthnologically, historically and linguistically, the 
ancient culture of these countries bears a common heritage, 
a heritage born of a religion, Buddhism, which radiated 
from India its irfluence throughout the ccuntries in the 
Far East through Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Siam, China, the 
Last Indian Archipal<=-go and lastly Japan. 

V/estwards, this influence had not travelled. 

As Dudley Stamp puts it, 'long befere Europe had discovered 
Asia, Asia had discovered Europe* This is true of trade 
contacts by land and sea route«5, fr n Last tc rest, along 
which travelled peoples and religion'- as \.ell Later care 
the reversal of the order oat of <x desire of the West for 
trade in the East in precious arti'^les urd for Vr^.v/ledre 
ir the manufacture ^f sili , paper and cloth This 'Opened 
out avenues of closer understanding of the prevailing 
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culture of the Eastj not only between the Mediterranean 
countries and those adja«enr to it but also with countnea. 
across and beyond India. The spread of the Islanic 
culture from the Middle c^st is equally responsible for 
fostering good relations and understanding. India has 
been the apex of these cultural contacts. History tells us 
in greater detail how these Asian countries have been knit 
together culturally since the dawn of the Christian era. 

In spite of this cultural unity of the past, 
each country has remained practically isolated and 
developed itself in its own way according to its own needs. 
None however has ever grasped the hand of its neighbour for 
mutual help. Even during the more recent tines when 
science began to rule the destiny of mankind, there has 
not been any effort between neighbours to make a common 
endeavour In any sphere of human actlvit> . 

The last war has taught us at least two 
lessons, viz., (1) that no nation can live in isolation, 
and (2) that effective co-operation and collaboration in 
matters economic and scientific between countries and 
nations is the only way to progress and evolution of human 
society. While it may be generally true of all the nations 
of the world, it is truer In the case of those who live in 
close proximity of one another. Because between tivoci 
isay lie cNjU-nx.n a 
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scientific approach for their solution. Of all of them 
food is the dost pressing. . 

'In this task*, to quote Mr. Winston Churchill, 
*the scientists of the world united hy the bond of a single 
purpose which overrides all bounds of lace and l^nguare, 
can play a leading and in*^piring part*. Chdit^rial of 
Nature, January is, 1944) 

The war has shown what co-operative research 
can achieve. Xhe war WvUld pv,rhaps have lingered on for a 
greater length oi time but for the atomic research which 
was planned and '^rgctnisad '^n voluntary partnership. 

Similar effort will undoubtedly sherttr the period of 
hunger through whic^ almost all the peoples of Asia are 
passing. 

Co-cperatlon In Agricultural Research 

There has been an all-round effort in every 
country of the world to Implement witt the utmost 
rapidity its post-w^r plans and policies. Food and 
agriculture occupy an imp rt^nt place in these pl^ns. But 
the execution of such plans requires intensive research, 
the need for v;hich has been universally rt-cognised It is 
also recognised that progress in agriculture depends oa, the 
proper planning and co-*rdinatlnr of researcht-s in all 
branches of agrioultur 1 ^cltncf- aincd at the solution of 
the very larg^ number'~oi problems- which foC© ev^jr-ccunpry 


wheth 
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whether in Asia or outside. The rtsults obtains,d in India 
in regard to wheat, cotton, sugarcane etc. inthc 
dissemination cf iraprovtd varieties with the eventual 
increase in crop outturns demonstrate what planned and 
coordinated research can« achieve. 

But science is international and knows no 
boundaries. Each country can benefit frorr the e^peritence 
and knov/ledgc gained in ether countries. Co-operation in 
the field of agricultural research, specially arengst the 
vorker« in Asian countries due to their rr.anj coemon and 
similar problem? can go a long v/t-v towards rapid 
development of this important industry ui'ch is the 
mainstay of the vast irajoritj of the peoples of Asia. Ihcrt 
arc rrany wajs in which this co-operftion c^n bi. Gained. 

Plant Exnedi tirns and L/chc.n P6 o f Plant. t ^ r ia^ 
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I ts '>iirsuit oi th»_se cxcht^nges we ^ould 
be free to vork for the besc ends of humanity v-ithout 
limitation of r^ce or territory as K&turc recognises no 
distinctions or boundaries. 

‘^oil Surveys 

Our scientific knovlcdge of the adaptation end 
care of crops c’nd of the re^-ponses of soils to management, 
needs to be put to ■work. Unless planning of such work is 
based on a sound soil classifict^tion, gre<.t and perhaps 
fct&l risks to both sell and people -r^ involved. As is 
well known, soil classification has both fundamentc.1 and 
prcxctical values. It reveals the significs-ncc of soil 
characteristics and soil tjpe*? to the growing of plants, 
management practices and land use, Vvithout regard to the 
use of soil types in agriculturi-l production, the studies 
on soil cclssif iCction btcopc limited in application. 

There are thousc.nds of soil types in Asia under different 
climv.tic and ve ct tion conditions, but ir- tht t-bsence of a 
co-ordinated system of soil cl ssificatfnn the results of 
research and eipcrienc<= of th r countries h<.v£ net been 
of much use. Through co-opemtir'n in this field much 
useful data can be collected which will en^bl*^ us to enpl-y 
them economically in the successful hardling of the various 
problems of acriculture, uct cS, cropping si tens, land usl., 
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soil fertility, erosion and reclamation, and irrigation, 

tiilc tl e exigencies of tne times may demand immediate 
attention to the production of certain important commodities, 
the long-term plansh^uld aim at improving apd increasing the 
production of a wider variety of subsistence crops and saleabl 
agricultural products w) Ich should complement those of other 
countries vithin the continent of /sla, thus Increasing the 
productive capacity of the people, raising their standards 
of living, stimulating both domestic and Inter-Asian trade 
and gen rally promoting those activities which lead to 
friendly, cultural and commercial relationships. 


of Technical Information 

In the pursuit of cultural, economic and 
scientific collaboration, exchan-e ol knowledge and 
information plays a vei y important part. The success of 
this endeavour is largely dependent on the -bllitj of a 
countr^ to exchange r levant information with the workers in 
other countries. In agricultural science such a mass of 

-,0 + ^ r Ph ccuntn thc-t their dlssernina- 

data has been collected ii Cacn coun y 

, ,n an n lone 'va\ to solve some of the 

tion and interchange will gc a long 

KTarra hich otherwise have to be invcstigaged 
outstanding problems hicr oi 

St a considerable cost. Interchange oi information regarding 
the yield of crons ^nd improved v rifles cultivated, cropping 
systems in different areas and the aericultural practices 
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In relation to different iretl ods of lend use will be of 
ilTjTcnse rutual benefit. Such in Intcrchonre would be 


possible tbrouEh the exchange of publlc..tlons in the forn 
of books, Journals .-nd reports; transl. ting publications of 
special iiiiport..nce into different l..nguages, and through an 
elaborate sytem for abstracting published literature. 

Direct Interclangc of information betvecn the workers engaged 
on similar problems will .Iso develop a wholesome sjstem of 
personal contact wMc) is bound to yield quick -nd useful 
results. It would als' be necessary to have an organisation 
in Asia which will not orly handle all scientific information 
but arrange for its quick dissemination in a manner which 
will obviate the difficulties of language. This organisation 
should also act as a central repository of scientific 


literature and should be abU to furnish photographically 
reproduced copies of articles whenever occasion arises. But 
the disseminatior of scientific Infornatlon should not be 
confined to the scientific workers alone. To the farmers who 

T *- to the people vho tnjoy tht fruits 

practise agriculture and to the pe p 

oTwtifno inforntion would hetve to be 
of their labour, scientific inior 

oq .r. to rnatle theiP to underst rd thett 
communicated m orde- to cna^cie 

TwHo npcessity and its delibcroite 
■science has become a public necessi y 

raaessary 1 OP promotiHg social welfare ard 
utilisation is necessary i p 

4-1 W dia, Ehatncegcir. Dissemination 

economic betterment'. (Sara, 


gf qgiant.iflc inf ormati on - 


Paper read at The Royal Society 
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Empire Scientific Conference, 1946) 

Personal Cnt^ tact 

But total scientific and cultural collaboration 
IS not possible throufb tbe press alone. Personal and group 
contacts are essential in bringing about closer relationships 
and deeper understanding and friendliness between the 
collaborating countries. For this purpose visits of experts 
in the venous fields of scientific research, from one 
country to another, would be of im-ense value. The 
Agricultural Missions to India from China and Turkey and the 
Indian Agricultural Missions to China and the Middle East 
provided meetings of scientific workers of these countries 
in which exchrnge of ideas ^nd thoughts proved to be of value 
and mutual advantage. Mot only did they bring first-hand 
knowledge of the agricultural practices and techniques 
obtaining in thtir own countries but also enabled others 
personally to discuss problems and cemnare notes to 
elucidate points of common interest. Besides, periodical 
meetings of specialists such as soil scientists, agronomists, 
botanists, entomologists, and raycologists at different 
places should be organised. This will htlp forward, not 
only thecause of science but also the CaUse of collaboration, 
and bring each country nearer to the ether. Outstanding 
problems of importance c^n thus be resolved more quickly than 
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th'ouEh any ct>'£r cl-a-nei. 

F.cch-p-e of KfTF.naif-'e PcraorrJ^ 

Another ^sn=ct o- nut..- cc-nper-tion na, 

_ T*! »’e s''rj'e3. “ T’^sES.rsii 

perhaps fce tre eych-rge sc^^rt.^Xu. .. s.rx 

voraePS, -elxa^s students ,Vo vc-d »=t£b, a=a._ra 

erncpaerce cf wanVuna xr the scxent.-xc l.b.t tai-xes of 

ecxntrxes tpunth-xt c^- 'ray shc.ld axsa accuxre 

latest anc.ledge vnlo^ they c.n apply x^ thexr c.-n ccuntnxes 

^ =reia'' ■^'^1 srfe b-'imd to 

or thtir ’■et-TC. sccio- 

j , >- -C-ns b reficidl 

gradually develop ord . — > -^-'' 

*et)6T*eusaioQs ir the ^ut-rc- 


Orearisatior 

^ut tc 6st-c isr -dfeCju-te dCicni.ij.ic ara 
cultural l-aiscn het.'«.='’ t>'e Asian = .ntrics, t>-epe sdoixld 
a^' erg r- ait'-a'i ^rcjid c- sc Tors: d as to 

rapr^-cntat.v- '-f --1 part.c.Cc.ti-. ccurtr.es. 'hhil_ tre 
latter sr-11 act as c.utc»’os:^V£ jr^-ts witnin t'-e^r acnestic 
sT 2 ’'c-^cS, tr<=. sn-ila ce gu-ded th'- crcoosea orgctrisation 
ir natters c''liacor-t_or era co-''Pcr ‘‘xor D_t>_€’' rbe 
dxffercT't xSien ccu-rricC. s ers n-^ation is f^xpected t« 
■ola/ its cart ir t''^ irt sc''_re and srculd secure 

f'e ’'ecQg’'it-or; cf th IT ^ a^'d t*-£ 
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RACE AND REASON 


A discussion of race problems must be preceded by a proper 
knowledge of tbe lau’s of hereditj while an> account of modem 
genetic prmciples in their apphcation to medicme and the social 
sciences must not ignore the race problem as such But the treat 
ment of race problems as is usually done bj scientists not to speak 
of lajmen or politicians has clouded rather than cleared our imder- 
standing of the race factor in our social relations Even men of 
saence who are accredited leaders of thought and practice m their 
own specialised branches often behave like la^Tnen when they 
overstep the frontiers of their particular branch of science Much 
of the pseudo-scientific dogmas about heredity and environment 
race and racial welfare have been the direct results of their 
unbalanced statements based on msuScient or even mcompetent 
knowledge of scientific facts Truth certainly cannot be adv*anced 
by denjong the existence of large groups of mankmd diaractensed 
more or less by distinctiv e pbjrstcal traits Neither is it served bj 
emphasising taxonomic differences or suggesting as some do, that 
the races of mankind are species as thej have onginated from 
different species of apemen 

Shght metrical differences a httle difference in the shade of skm 
colour or the texture of the hair have been seized upon by 
anthropologists to distinguish races and suh-races Coon in E irope 
Guenther and Eickstead in Germany Ronald B Dixon in America 
Chi la in Chma Ruggen in Italy and others have created a large 
number of races and sub-races on the basis of slight differences. 
The reality of the race situation today as it was even m the 
palaohthic age is admixture blends and combinations and no 
nation or so^alled race today can be taken to represent any ethnic 
type in the sense physical anthropology understands it 


RTiat ts Race ’ 

The use of the word race m seieutdic hterature m a zoological 
sense u ctediled to BuHon sihose six fold classidcaUon of mankind 
IS said to he based on neid mamhalhng of afailahle smenhfic 
evidence on race lelattonships Huxley defined race as a zodogi^ 

tenn. Race today is understood more In a geneSc sero GeneUc 

characters are those uhich depend on penes and do not smy under 
the stress oi external cteumstanees. In recent years genetic 



analysis of human racial differences is restricted to the detennina- 
tion of blood groups and their frequencies m different geographical 
localities A large mass of blood groups data exists on the basis 
of which various theories of race relationships have been suggested 
The four blood groups O, A, B & AB are found to have a capricious 
distribution Yet it is possible to map out the migration of blood 
and if we correlate the group frequencies with the history of human 
dispersion from pre-historic times onward, we may get some 
explanation of race movements and stabilisation of race types m 
particular geographical regions 

Bemstem advocated a theory m which he claimed an original 
pure race, m which neither A nor B agglutmogen existed This 
was the R-race A B race has arisen from this R-race somewheie 
m Asia and an A-race had its centre of characterisation somewhere 
m Europe If this theory could be proved, then probably it woul 
have laid the foundation of a genetic classification of races Rugg es 
Gates has reinforced this hypothesis by his mutation theory, whic 
claims A and B as independent mutations from O Statisticians, 
however doubt the validity of the mutation hypothesis, as the 
present frequencies of four groups would have required at least 
a quarter of a million years if not more Earlier investigations 
among isolated and peripheral people had 5bo^vn the absence o 
the four blood groups particularly among the Amerindians, bu 
later research detected concentration of all the groups m the human 
race and even anthropoid apes are found to possess all the four 
blood groups in \arymg proportions 

A racial classification on the basis of serological data was made 
by Ottenberg (1925) who divided the people of the world m o 
SIX ‘ strikingly different types viz , (1) European, (2) Intermediate, 
(3) Hunan, (4) tido Manchunans (5) Africa-South-Asiatic and 
(6) Pacific-American ’ Snyder found seven types on the basis o 
genic frequencies or p q factors (1) European, (2) Intermedia e, 
(3) Hunan, (4) Indo Manchurian, (5) Africo-Malayasian ( ) 
Pacific American and (7) Australi^ In all these classifications 
the European has been found to belong to a distmct serologica 
type due to the large mcidence of A and bttle of B, while the In ° 
Manchurian group is distinguished from other groups for its large 
B percentage If both A and B are mutations from O, the serologi- 
cal evidence cannot account for racial differences Although a 
large percentage of B is found among the various castes m In i® 
and its incidence increases eastward the Paniyans, a proto- 



Australoid tribe iia\e 607c A and 20% B, while most of the 
primitive tribes m India show comparatively small mcidence of B 
A bio chemical mdex was worked out by Hirszfelds The Europeans 
were found to possess a higher bio-chemical index than most other 
races In the case of most of them the mdex was found to be above 
2 5 Below IS given the bio-chonical mdices of the various castes 
and tribes m India (All authors) 

Bto Chenucal Index 


Above 2 


Between 2 and 1 

Below 1 


Konyak Nagas 

3 1 

Khasis 

1 9 

Bengali Kayasthas 

83 

Paniyans 

4 1 

Anglo Indians 

1 7 

Mahtsjas of Bengal 

S9 

Angami Nagas 

2 8 

Bengali 


Bengal Muslims Urban 

$6 

Lusheis 

2 2S 

Brahmans 

1 0 

Do (Rural) 

8a 



Khasas oi the 


Bagdis of Bengal 

75 



Himalayas 

1 OS 

UP Kayasthas 

71 



Korwas 

1 48 

„ Chacoars 

54 



Bhoksee 

1 86 

Doms 

62 



Mundas 

1 02 

Tharus 

63 




1 73 

„ Cnnunal Bhatus 

64 



Nairs 

1 SO 

Karwals 

65 





„ Sbias 

78 






66 





Ksbattriyas 

85 





Brahnuas 

S3 





Kurmis 

68 





Todas 

63 





Rajputs 

89 





Pathaa 






Mana Goads 

83 





Marhattaa 

83 





Synan Christians 

94 


The- bio-chemical mdex calculated from Indian data does not 
justify any classification the races which puts the Europeans 
into a distmct serological category, for the only groups whose 
serological index was found to be about 2 5 were Paniyans Kony Ji 
Nagas and the Angami Nagas In other words, the Mongoloid and 
the Australoid or proto-Australoid tnbes fall imder Hirszfelds' 
Europeans types , the Lusheis, the Cbenchus, the Bhoksas ihe 
Karwas the Anglo-Indians, the Naits faU between 1 0 and 1 9 and 
the rest of the groups have an mdex of 1 and below Nothing 
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therefore can be denved from the distribution of the bto*chemical 
index The chosen limits are arbitrary A modified race index 
was calculated by Wellisch on the basis of gene frequencies but 
the results did not instil greater optimism than that provided by 
Hirszfelds’ mdex Ottenberg found the blood groups remarkably 
stable where there was little or no racial admixture The high 
incidence of O among the peripheral or isolated people has been 
regarded by Snyder as an indication that ‘ the majority of the 
peoples with a proportion of O exceeding 50% are island peoples 
or peoples livmg m regions more or less isolated, and so physically 
less liable to mixture ’ The variation of the O percentages m India 
as found among the various samples mvestigated is given below 


O in the samples investigated 
(AH authors) 

Chamars 

3e SO 

Mundas 

33 33 

Angaim Nagas 

46 06 

Kayasthas 

3G 0 

Chenchus 

37 00 

Lusheis 


Domas 

36 0 

Fanlyans 

20 00 

Lonyalcs 


Shias 

33 91 

Mana Gonds 

28 4$ 

IGiastf 


Brahnuns 

94 30 

Todas 

29 50 

Anglo Indians 

37 23 

Jilushms 


Black Jews 

73 60 

Bengali Brahmans 

35 20 

(general) 

32 S3 

Nalrs 

38 80 

„ Kayasthas 

32 00 

Khasas 

39 67 

Syrian 

36 40 

Mahishyas 


Kshattriyas 

30 S3 

Chnsban 


„ Muslims 


Kurmis 

SI 30 

Mahrattaa 

29 25 

Muslims (Urban) 


Bhoksas 

30 80 

Haiput 

2$ 80 

Bagdis of Bengal 

29 93 

Karwas 

25 83 

Pathan 

29 30 



Bhatus 

ZJ 43 

Jat 

33 20 



Tharus 

27 10 





Khattns 

32 00 






The general conclusion that suggests itself on the basis of the 
above data is that the incidence of O in India is nearly equal m 
all provinces and about one third of the observed frequencies are 
of O blood The Naga tnbes like the Konyak and the Angaim 
have the highest O among the tribal groujss the proto-Australoid 
tnbes except the Pamyans have all more than 30% O, the higher 
castes In India have a comparatively higher value for O than llie 
lower castes and m one viz the Black Jeivs of the Deccan the 
O percentage was found as high as 73 60% The lowest O al'O 
was found among the Pamyans If O is the core out of which other 
groups have been evolved as held by some serologists, then the 




distribution of O in a population may indicate the degree of racial 
punty, an assumption which, however, is extremely unsafe to make 
with the serological data available till now 

An attempt has been made by us in the United Provinces 
anthropological survey to find out the racial significance of blood 
groups * The serological evidence is not enough to indicate racial 
distance between social types though, when these are read along 
with anthropometric data, a general measure of race affihation and 
distance can be found out 21 samples were tested, and their inter- 
relations evammed It was found that the various social types 
m the Province could be arranged in a scale of racial precedence 
so that as we proceed down the scale the racial status of the groups 
diminishes till we come to the tribal elements, whose distance 
from the high caste groups is definite and pronounced We took 
two mixed samples and we arranged the other samples on tlie 
basis of their distance from them. On one side we found all tlie 
higher castes, on the other the various tnbal groups This was 
the broad picture, but when we attempted to compare the various 
castes among themselves we found that the differences in most 
cases were not statistically significant— a fact which probably 
showed that there was htlle coirespoodence between race and 
occupation, for most of the castes are normally occupational groups 

What is true of blood groups today is that there is a higher 
frequency of A in Europe, of B m Asia and the peripheral people , 
primitive peoples of the world show htUe or neghgible mcidence 
of B or AB groups. Malone and Lahiri, Macferlane, and Majmrdar 
who have done extensive serological surveys m India, find a 
sufficiently high concentration of B in India and the intensity is 
maintained m China, Mongolia, Japan and in Malayasia Recent 
efforts to study blood groups on caste and community basis m 
India have shown that A diminishes significantly from the high 
castes to low castes while the latter show a preponderance of B, 
which, however, is not found among tnbal groups m India Both 
Macfarlane and Majumdar have suggested hybridisation as a 
significant factor in determining a concentration of B among mixed 
castes, while the latter has found a high B percentage among tho'e 
social groups castes and tnbes m India who are exposed to 
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unhealthy ami inhospit iblc rt^tons or are habiluil victims of 
Malaria 

The fluctuations of bloofl groups in Europe according to 
Woolard and Clelnnd pro\e >f anything that the inhabitanL» of 
Europe today are thoroughly muxod Another factor that has 
emerged from large scale serological surxeys in India is that m 
pvx)\mcos where the race elonicnts arc not very different the 
fluctuation m percentages of the various blood groups among the 
social groups examined is more or less parallel In Gujarat where 
the Mushms have been recruited mostly from the high caste groups 
they show a similar blood groups frequency to the latter wh Ic 
the Muslims of Bengal the majority of whom have been converts 
to Islam from the aboriginal and semi aboriginal classes show an 
unmistakable serological association with the latter But blood 
group is only a single anthropological character and should not 
be made to tell more than what it can Just ns mere dolichocephaly 
(long head) or platyrrhiny (flat nose) by itself gives us no clue 
to identity or dissociation of supposedly racial groups 

The distribution of the Rh factor in the various peoples of the 
world has been claimed to have some racial signiflcance Although 
our data on the Rh factor are yet scanty as the investigations hav e 
mostly been confined to the iscovery of the relationships of the 
Rh gene with Erythroblastosis featalis Kbanolket and Sanghvi 
(nature 155 427«428 1945) found only two Rh>~m a group of 
100 persons tested m Bombay while Greval and Choudhary and 
Dasgupta (1944) found 10% Rh— -among Calcutta Indians The 
Chinese (Wiener Sonn and Belkin 1945) have 1 5% Rh— and 
Asian Indians 7 1% (ibid) but the Negroes show 8 1% the Jews 
of Canada 8 37% and South Americans (Invemizzi and Yanmcelli 
1944) 17 86% If 85% of human blood is Rh+ regional distribu 
tion may have a racial significance but the percentage variation 
withm a country is so small that nothing defimte can be proved 
from the mcidence of this new factor in human blood 

When we take serological evidence along with that of 
anthropometry as for example shape of the head of the nose or 
proportions of the limbs our taxononuc criteria mcrease no doubt 
but the resviits are not very encouragmg Disappointment is bound 
to come when we compare say the Muslims of Bengal with those 
of the United Provmces or of Gujarat While the Muslims of 
Bengal and Gujarat are brachycepbabc the Muslims of the United 
Provinces are sub-dol chocephahe though popular opinion, traces 
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the spread of the Muslims from the centre where they ruled for 
centuries ^Vhat is, therefore, true of race relationships m India, 
as m other parts of the world, is that there exists considerable 
amount of race mixture and hybridisation among the populations 
of the world Widely separated races have come together m the 
pre-histonc and historic ages have mixed blended and even crossed 
till today, even withm the same culturally homogeneous popula- 
tion, the range of V ariation is often found to be greater than between 
two races 

Races in Pre-7ustone Times 

Anthropological research has shown that the early members 
of the human family were as diverse m structure and as extenaively 
distributed over the world at remote geological tunes as the races 
are today Whatever be the common ancestor of man pala?onfo- 
logical evidence pomts to the differentiation of the pre-histonc 
races Some of these became extuict like the Java man and his 
nearest km the Peking man or even the Piltdown man The 
geological strata in which the remains of the Jiva man were found 
can be identified w ith late pliocene or early pleistocene and, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Prof Osborne as early as between 475 000 
to 400 000 years ago The Heidelberg race must have flourished 
between 375 000 and 175 000 years ago and the massive yaw found 
in the base of the ' Mauer Sands' m Heidelberg though it shews 
no development of ‘chin’ must have been that of a powerful 
human being for the form of the teeth leav es absolutely no doubt 
shout its owTier who w'as certainly not Simian Th'* pithecanth- 
ropus or the Java man had the smallest bram capacity, estimated 
at 855 c c as compared w ith 1230 c c of the smallest brain capacity 
found In a member of the Neanderthal race The promment \\ idth 
of the ‘bony eye-brow ridges* above the orbits is similar to that 
of a Chimpanzee and ‘ greatly exceed those of the Neanderthal race 
and of the modem Austraban ’ New discovery of the remains of 
the race m 1936 tmy fragments of the lower jaw a large portion 
of a massne lower jaw woth several teeth intact an adult skull pie, 
only corroborated the assumption of the Pithecanthropus racial 
types 

The Chma man known as Sinanthropus or the Peking man 
discovered in 1927 by Prof Davidson Black from a single molar 
tooth, which was corroborated by further discovery m 1929 of a 
fairly complete skull together with portions of jaw and teeth, is a 
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close relative of the Java man and is now called Pithecanthropus 
Pekinensis The Rhodesian man may also be placed as a ‘ variant 
of the Trinil race ’ and shows probably the effects of geographical 
fixation The Piltdown man whose remains were found m Piltdown 
m Sussex, England, is probably still an emgma, for although his 
bram capacity was shghtly higher than that of the Java man i e 
1070 cms, it did not equal that of even some of the lowest brain 
types in the existmg Austrahan races , the thickness of the pieces 
of the skull was nearly double that of the modem European skull, 
while the several kinds of the bram case under no circumstances 
could be identified with Simian forms, a fact which makes the 
‘ Piltdown race more human m some respects and more Simian in 
others * In any case, this race though most apelike yet discovered, 
had much m common with modem man, particularly in the absence 
of any prominent or thickened &upra-orbital ridge The age of the 
Piltdown race has been estimated to have been between 150,000 
to 50 000 jears ago and must have been m the third mterglacial 
period The most talked about pre-historic race whose remams 
were abundant is the ‘Neanderthal’ which must have continued 
till the palffiohthic age between 50,000 to 25,000 years ago They 
were the forerunners of the Cro-Magnon race, the ancestors of the 
present day races The Neanderthal race also became extinct as 
no trace of them was found afterwards The features of the 
Neanderthal skulls and skeletons persist in the different races of 
man today, and were probably al»ent in the Simian tjpes The 
brain of the Neanderthal man varied from 1200 to 1700 cc which 
compares favourably with that of modem man while their 
* overhanging brows and receding forehead find their counterparts 
among the Negroid races ’ 

The first dlscoiery of the Cro-Magnon race was in 1804 in 
Gower South Wales and the large number of skeletons discoicrcd 
there and subsequently In other parts show that this race overran 
the whole of Western Europe and had most of the features of 
modem man \Vhile the Neanderthals have not left much evidence 
of their Intellectual and artistic activity, the Cro-Magnon ha\e, and 
some of their achievements have been assessed by competent 
authorities as equalling those of modem man Thoir inventive 
genius for fishing or for the chase must have been remarkable, 
while decorative art reached a high standard of perfection Thus, 
ns in the modem races, so also among the pre-hlstoric races, there 
cxlslctl diverse structures and levels of cultural development and 
prohablj each racial group was stabilised In a particular geographl- 



cal region While it provided a fixation of types m particular areas, 
it also led to the extinction of some races as well as cultures 

Racial Dn}t 

Although It IS difficult to assess the comparative rSles of 
hereditary differences and the physical environment in the stabilisa- 
tion of racial types, it is certain that the same race in different 
geographical regions has produced separate blends or combma- 
tions Movements of population have taken place m pre historic 
as well as m historic times, due to dianges in climatic conditions 
as, for example, the sudden lowermg of temperature in Europe 
compelled human and ammal groups to seek shelter m caves and 
hill fastnesses while other causes were social upheavels, conquests, 
and warfare Such widespread distribution of population over 
large areas must have broken down all isolation and encouraged 
free interbreeding As ‘ all crosses between man are fertile new 
types were formed by hybridisation which must have got stabilised 
111 particular regions AU hybnd groups did not and could not 
survne Mutations have been taking place throughout man’s 
struggle with his environment some of which proved advantageous, 
others not, and therefore certain types continued to perpetuate 
their kind others lagged behind, ultimately disappearing, leaving 
behind traces only m their skeletal remains or m the remains of 
their handicraft 

ilaee Di^erenccs 

When the physical anthropologist discusses the morphological 
classification of races, the primary racial type may yield to his 
taxonomic techmque, but when investigations are localised and the 
search light of his techmque focussed on the many traits possessed 
by the members of the local group his classification of tj^ies 
becomes valueless until he can prove that the traits on which lie 
bases his classification follow known principles of heredity We 
do not yet know the range of variatlou of any physical trait in any 
population The cephalic, nasal, facial, and orbitonasal mdices, 
stature, weight, hsemoglabin percentages even blood pressure and 
temperatures to name only a few, vaiy within a given population 
in the same way as they do between races so that unless we know 
the relation between mter group and intra-group variabihty of the 
many anthropometric and somatological traits used for purposes 
of classification the problem of races will remam insoluble 
9 



i?acc EIctncTits in CJuna 

Wiat was true of the pakcolithic age, is more true of the 
present, and any analysis of race relationships m any country will 
show Ibe extent of hybridisation and the strength of blends and 
admixtures 

On the basis of craniological data from various sources includ- 
ing those of the specimens from the Anatomical Museum of Mun- 
chen, and of Haberer, Reichr and Flower, there arc 33 77% doll- 
chocephals and 66 23% brachycephals m Chma The dolichoce- 
phals are both leptorrhme and platyrrhine, about 40% bemg 
platyrrhme Of the brachycephals, there are 45% platyrrhme and 
the remaining are leptorrhme, the total percentage of brachyce- 
phals m China is about 40% The majority of the people are hyp- 
sicephalic The dolichocephalic and leptorrhme element is found 
mostly in Shantung and the dolichocephalic platyrrhme element m 
Kansu and Kwangsl In the Yangtse valley, the dommant type is 
brachycephahe, while the mcsocephalic which is the dominant type 
in Chma, accoi^mg to Chi la, of the Tsmg Hua Research Institute, 
is * the cross of the two types ’ As one proceeds to the South 
there, the stature goes down while a low-headed type appears 
with a dwarfish stature 

The Chmese stature varies from 161 8 ems m Kwangtung to 
166 1 ems in Kiangsu and 169 0 ems m Chihh sbowmg distmct 
constellations based on stature Such differences should not bo 
expected withm the same race The Spaniards according to 
Kolmogaroff have an average stature of 162 ems , the Finns 
(Wateff) have 166 6 ems , and the Danes (Mabeprang and Hansen) 
169 1 ems and they belong to different ethnic types Though 
stature os a variable character and need not be taken as racially 
significant in the same way •as other definite skeletal trails, yet 
when it IS discussed along with other anthropometric traits it 
becomes significant Dr Chi U finds that ' the three types of 
Chmese stature are correlated ivith three types of head form and 
three types of nasal form (indices) and this is true for the cranio- 
logical material as well as the anthropometrical although with some 
variations ’ • The Formation of the Chinese People, p 43 


•Recent investigations (Am Jou. Phys itnih Vol 4 N S No 3 p 297) on 
tnlgratlon and physical differences among the Americans and the Chinese 
show the latitude of changes fa phy^cal features of migrant races into 
different climatic regions than those to which for generations they were 

ID 



MENTAL INEQUALITIES 


Nothing of scientific value has yet emerged from the study ol 
mental diflerences existing among the known racial types and 
nothing substantial is expected until our techmques are properly 
standardised and the controls effectively applied Mental tests arc 
often made on the assumption that the groups so tested have 
cultural equality Even the most competent mvestigator is apt to 
be misled by assuming that any given people in a locality living 
together for generations have similar social status , group differences 
may exist which may even escape the notice of trained investigators 
but can be evaluated only by those intimately famihar with tlie 
cultural life of the people Subjective considerations often have 
militated agaanst the scientific presentation of ethnological data and 
‘ imperialistic outlook has in no small measure mterfered with 
the purely objective approach to human data 

The inferiority of the Negroes to the whites in all respects was 
ably argued by Dr Hunt m 1863, ul a paper on ‘ Negroes’ place m 
Nature ’ Support for him came from unexpected quarters, some 
adnuicd his approach to the problem, interested speculators 
thanked him for his objective evaluation English liberals calmly 
disagreed with him, impenahsls found justification for their 
missionary zeal m trade and commerce from the evidence so care 
fully sifted by him and m some quarters of America Hunt was 
dubbed a philanthropist, his services to mankmd eulogised and 
dissenters were pulled up for illiberal naturalisation of scientific 
facts, and for unworthy imputation of motive Scientific facts today 
are too formidable to warrant acceptance of such pseudo-scientific 
or interested speculations A grandson of an Alabama slave is 
today one of the foremost diemisls m America , undeterred by 
the constant and unequal fight he was forced to wage against his 
environment, he has won his legitimate place in the scientific 


adapted and stabilised Measurements of Chinese males bem and raised m 
the United States of America are found to differ in certain specific respects 
from those of Chinese immigrants bom in China. These differences consist 
In an increase in stature and in all measurements of the trunk and luni s 
iVAV AVcsrf Ayiiii &e Jwdy aodires JiamJ AOd innft andme? .tnod is- 
be lower in the American bom. The descendants of immigrants in America 
compared to their parents bom m Europe showed a change in physical 
features and change of diet (rcmi a nee staple to wheat in Northern India 
has affected the rice eating immigrants from Bengal and Madras with respect 
to the mandibular measurements bi^gomatic and bigoniaj, both. 
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uorld Today his researches have benefited his native country no 
ess than that of any other living chemist Despite handicaps 
natural to coloured races, Negro scientists, authors, philanthropists 
an artists have attamed international status and have compelled 
respect for their race m no uncertain way Durmg the days of 
t e s ave trade, many slaves were conceded equal or superior status 
on account of their high mteDigence They excelled their masters 
m many cases, but did not get social equality due to their being 
members of inferior races 


^ recent years a lot of data has accumulated on the subject 
ot mtelligence quotient of groups of children belongmg to different 
races an sections of the same race, but no correlation of bodily 
menial characters could be established which would ho 
scientilicaUy unassailable Brigham, Davenport, and Sleggarda 
nave provided comparative material on mental differences betueen 
races n all these mvestigations, there was an absence of a com- 
mon denominator for comparative evaluation of mental capacity, 
, ® Were such that they failed to equate the social groups 
respect to their knowledge of those tests Bngham, whoso 
experiments Mere acclaimed as most formidable, himself gave his 
wv ='«P<nncc, for he said ' that his claims nere 

tl. T whatever’ Lancelot Hoghen scrutinised 

which were worked out by Davenport and 
number of adults selected for tests was not 
uthciently large Not every effort was made by the investigators 
wh conducts between the blacks, browns and 

fhe blacks and browns mvestigated by those 
mors, ad^ts were prison mmates committed for petty larceny 
or acts ot sudden violence whUe no prisoners were mcluded in die 
Even if the tests are taken as having been properlj 
‘^eiitrohed conditions, the results were not ver>’ 
establish any inherent superiority or 
nfenontj of the three groups viz, Browns Blacks, and White* 

V ^ P‘*^h intensity, and time and rhythm tests the 
thf-vrieu" *'0'yns were superior to the whites, m drawing tests 
nhenini excelled the blacl« and browns In puzzles, in detecting 
and ^ ridiculous statements the whites showed unusual shiH 
and were found outstandingly superior in abll.tj 

matennl presented by Davenport and 
chametpr,’,*: Hogben came to the conclusion that 'in some 

cs 0 0 socially desirable nature the average Negro 
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firoved to be a little belter and m some cases a little worse equipped 
than the average white included in the investigation’ Most 
anthropologists and psychologists agree with this conclusion Had 
the environments equalised by a proper selection of the subjects 
for mvestigation, had the tests been such as would really measure 
mnate ability and had the people subjected to such tests been leally 
representative of the groups considered, the results would have 
been taken seriously and the difference found would tell what 
is expected of them The present status of race studies is essentially 
a fluid one, nothing has been proved, nothing can be proved on the 
basis of the present tests and measurements, and nothmg that has 
been proved is of any prognostic value 

RACE MIXTURE 

How far race admixture is taking place m various parts of the 
country will be evident from a reference to the serological data 
available for Muslim population m India and outside The blood 
groups of the Makrarus of Gujarat were exammed and 
were found significantly different from the Makrarus of 
Baluchistan The Baluchis accordmg to Malone and Iiahiri 
(Ind J Med Res 1927 25) have 47 Z% 0, 24 3% A, 

24 3% B and 4 2% AB showing comparative isolation accord- 
mg to Snyder Tlie Makranis of Gujarat most of ivhom have 
Baluch fathers and Bhil mothers have similar A and B and 9 % 
more AB The total B+AB among the Baluch (Malone and 
Lahiri) is 28 5% while that among the Makrams is 37 05% There 
is 35 5% B-fAB among the Panchmahal Bhils 37 3% among the 
Hajpipla Bhiis 31 0% B+AB among the Bhils of Western Khandesh 
(Current Science Vol 14 No 5, p 129) 

The Muslims of India as a general rule differ significantly from 
their co-religiomsts outside, both with regard to anthropometric 
and serological characters For example the Turks have high A 
value and low B value The total B-f-AB among them bemg 25 20% 
while the Calcutta Muslims show 45 70% B-fAB, Budge Musluns 
show 48 30% UP Muslims 42 90% the Shias of UP 38 70% 
and the Sumus 46 20% B+AB The Syrian Arabs have 28 0% 
Syxiah Mishms SS amf Jh-mx- 21 TAe 

Pathans of the Punjab and the Frontier Provmce have 39 40% 
B+AB and the Hazaras 43 0% With regard to A values the 
Muslims of India show similar dissociation from their co religionists 
outside For example, the Turks have 38 0% A, the Syrian Arabs 
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in India have not all immigrant people 

the anthropometric and 

to more than one ethmc tvnf> can be traced 

found everywhere so Although race admixture has been 
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ethnic groups * world inhabited by diverse 
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facial marriages In som prohibiting inter 

miscegenation with Nesrr * legislation is directed against 
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States where the poDulatin i, legislation is absent m those 
alone In Mississippi nni° ^ "®m®geneous and consists of Whites 
coloured races prohibited hv ^ between While and 

of social equably or of suggestions m favour 

are regarded as offences d.it,. between Whites and Negroes 

both Pnn«hable by fine or imprisonment or by 

Sion of personality ai^ *min^!*^**®*'^l* however, is no expres- 
Aat race presents irreconcilable today do not concede 

^e soul of man is too ab^i inferences m soul mmd and blood 
the mmd Is too uncc^^m m P^^P=*hly different m shape 

lood IS transferable from - ° ”1 fundamental ditTcrences and 

to nmmal and v.ee vm. *“ P"®““ and even from man 

vhen dtassed ImmT' ir„tui'“"f Race 13 ' reason ' 

“ rubbish ’ when the bouo4 ^ discriminating men * but 

one of the » orld s great b,ob? That la why DaUberg 
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on the title page of a book on race biology Haces are susceptible 
to cultivation and therefore the superiority of one race to another 
IS at best a myth. 

Racialism, as is known in America and m Europe, is the direct 
offshoot of Imperialism, as the theory of diffusion of culture is an 
inevitable consequence of unpenalistic designs to dominate ibe 
world As an anthropologist recently remarked, had it not been 
for the exploitation of the coloured races m various parts of the 
world, the white race would have accepted the French ideal of 
‘equality, liberty and fraternity’ in ‘ivord’ and ‘spirit’ The 
scramble for Africa, the vast potential resources of Australasia, the 
lifelmes of trade and commerce and strategic points in a farflung 
colonial empire have provided the sanction for shocking experiences 
that come m the wake of race conflict and the world needs a clear 
and dispassionate evaluation of racial claims 

Race amalgamation cannot be tabooed for any biological reason 
lliat we know of Mixture may become deleterious if the mixed 
people result from the union of the inferior elements of two races 
The average mental equipment of one race must be the same as 
that of another however different the achietemenis of the races 
may be If two races muc freely the general result cannot be any- 
thing which IS not warranted by the possession and equipment of 
the individuals belonging to the two groups mixing The cases that 
are usually referred to mz , of dehquency, alcoholism, and eacogemc 
traits in a population, are not the result of admixture of races, 
superior and infenor, but of miscegenation Where there w little 
or no legal sanction for mating between members of two racoa, 
the inferior elements of both com© together, mate and reproduce 
mostly outside wedlock so that It is merely heredity reproduemg 
i*seJf, and not a result that would prejudice race admixture 

Every countiy’ todaj possesses large numbers of endogamous 
groups, who may be descried as ‘ social isolates ' A person marries 
normally more often within his social Jeiel than without tVhclher 
the castes of India ha%e a racial basis or not, the endogamj 
practised by the castes lias ccrtamly channelled blood along 
restricted Imes , small sections of castes also bcha% e as endogamous 
groups, and among them the opportunltj for a recessive defect to 
show up is much greater than when the groups are widely based 
Biologists believe that the break up of *socnl isolates* leads to an 
increased incidence of hetroz^-gots Lc, of dominant tj-pcs in the 
resulting population The increase of stature in some of the 



where they settle down permanently m a new domicile, but cultural 
differences often have militated against race mixture and even 
different sections of the same race at different levels of culture have 
mamtamed then endogamy and social isolation Ignorance of each 
other’s cultures have proved an effective barrier to the fusion of 
races, while regional peculiarities have determined the extent of 
admixture Occupational differences have produced endogamy, 
while a reorganisation of the economic structure of the society has 
pulled divergent elements together to produce new and powerful 
groups 

While races have mixed and blended there are pockets in 
which certain racial types have been more or less fixed and stabil's- 
ed Various factors have tended to perpetuate such isolation and 
group consciousness arising out of it Some races are backward 
m their economic, educational and scientific achievements , others 
have moved forward with astonishing quickness Such differences 
have provided food for thought and have been traced by some to 
differences in innate ability but when we discuss the causes of 
such backwardness, we find that such inferiority is the resultant 
of a crop of factors and not merely o! innate abibties Isolation is 
a great barrier to progress The opening up of the country by a 
vast network of communications changes m the economic environ- 
ment resultmg from it contacts with other people and the need 
for reciprocity m social life arismg out of them have brought 
tremendous changes among ‘ social isolates ’ and the social history 
of most of the parts of our country, when we re read it, will pro- 
vide valuable data for evaluatmg the competence or otherwise of 
social groups for progress and survival 

No one would seriously deny the role of favourable 
circumstances genial climate good geographical location and 
similar factors, encouraging as they do trade and traffic, in the 
shaping of cultural progress Where climate is not favourable, 
oven an abundance of energy and ambition in the people has not 
Secured rapid cultural progress How far tropical conditions ore 
responsible for arresting cultural progress is difficult to assess but 
no smr prolxfL-J}' wjwJd deny the ph.vsiolj^lcal effect that results 
from damp air and increased pressure, viz nervous depression 
increased elimination of carbondioxide, slower circulation of blood 
and quiet sleep not to speak of the effect of sav age attacks of animal 
parasites The only point m which the tropical countries vvm is 
that indolence ignorance and depression have not stifled the desire 
It 



^that tbe antagonism derives its inspiration from a kind of gioup 
consciousness which may result from different causes (1) Rave 
conflicts arise between groups which differ from each other by 
some obvious physical trmts Lmguistic differences develop 

cultural groups ivhich behave as distinct races and carry their 
prejudices far enough to put the groups into hostile camps. 
(3) Rehgious differences overshadow social relations and conflicts 
undermme social •security and cultural progress (4) While 
contigmty of residence brings different racial groups into social 
relationships economic rivalry between closely related groups pro- 
duces unhealthy competition leadmg to armed conflicts (5) Race 
friction may result from a lack of knowledge of racial status of the 
immigrant stock but if the immigrant people have no memory of 
race status and no traditions m protest of the existing law of tlie r 
native Hnd viz dissenterb and those who wart to change to other 
tnorcs arc likely to be free from race prejudices and easily settle 
down m their new domicile without conflict 

The Japanese of the Puget Sound region we are told by 
J A Rade-Makcr (Race and Culture Contacts p 184 100) found 
that thc> were different from the White population m racial 
features ui customs and etiquette m language in famdj standards 
In food habits and m cultural values The latter were used to 
Chinese labour and the competition with the Japanese lauojr 
brought all the differences to a head and conflicts became inevitable 
In course of tune the Japanese children bom m Puget Sound 
began to grow up with the ^Vhltc children the initial shj’uess 
disappeared thej began to speak the language spoken bj the White 
children and by association with the latter for 12 jean* or more 
Inrgclj in schools and also outside a sort of understanding of each 
others cultures was achieved A common language and participa 
tion in common social and cultural relationship have removed the 
initnl reticence and stiffness producing a real comradeship botwtjcn 
opposing groups ^yhercvc^ metal charaofers have been found 
associated with economic and cultural competition the whole has 
formed a mosaic and has prevented fusion of cultures and under 
standing between groups 

Race relations in Hawaii have been studied m great detail oy 
anthropologists It is amazing how nee conflict has disappeared 
in this part of the world A visitor today finds no evidence of race 
prejudice A Kegro Is treated with the same courtes> os an 
American, both are addressed In the same vva> b> the prefix 
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‘Mister’ and inter-marnage between men and \\oraen of different 
racial stocks takes place \%ithout the shghtest shrug of shoulders 
or any scuffle A Negro marries a ^Vhite woman, and a tVhite man 
a coloured w oman w ithout excitmg any protest from the respective 
societies Anybody, particularly a newcomer who does not hke 
this kind of egalitarianism, is pooh-poohed as a malahine lc a 
stranger, a few months or a year may convert him mto a 
KaniTTiania or * old-timer ’ and he learns to beha\ e Physical 
differences, differences m racial traits, m mbom and latent 
capacities, and mental mequalities do not \er> much matter The 
social codes or mores of social relationship determme race relation- 
ship and no amount of race distance is socially significant m 
Hawau 

The racial differences existing m India m different parts of 
the country , between the tall, long headed and fair-skmned 
inhabitants of Northern India, the medium-statured, broad-headed 
and olive-complexioned people of Central India from Gujarat to 
Bengal, the long-headed, browm complexioned Mediterraneans 
speakmg the Dravidian languages and the proto-Australoids of 
Interior India and the Mongoloid elements m Assam, Burma, and 
the Himalayas both cts and trons-Hixnala>an, have all fitted mto 
a pattern of life and hv mg , and no race conflict, after the initial 
fi^t between the mdigenous and mvading races had brought the 
races mto closer relationships, social and sexual, has stirred the 
peace of the country for millemums An economy based on co- 
operation betvveen the various racial and cultural groups, tril>es 
and castes, has been evolved which for centuries provided a strong 
bulwark against misunderstanding and conflict 

The social hierarchy m India which is partl> based on race, 
and partl> on culture, has answered the claims of ambitious groups 
and has assimilated diverse racial groups into a social pattern in 
which work and worship have promoted n healthy rivalry between 
competing groupis of ‘ Vamas ’ So long as status determined 
economic relationships, economic autarchj protected individuals 
from starvation, and social inobihl> allowed ambitious groups to 
readjust themselves to the social hlerarchj, the scope for conflict 
was limited Tlie continuity of culture from the pnmiUvc and 
aboriginal tribes right up to the highest caste viz., the Brahmins, 
has softened differences and stifled antagonism and every social 
group In India shares in some form or other the cultural heritage 
of India The namai/ana and the Mahahharata are sung from 
fields io forests and the myths and legends, anecdotes concerning 



wytkical Zeroes and great men liaw filtered into the daily We ot 
the a\erage man. The status and influence eo;o>ed by the 
aboriginal population m ancient India who met on equed terms wth 
the rulmg elements and were represented m the Indo-Aryan polity, 
did not provide any scope for nusimderstandmg or conflict The 
fnendship of ruling chieftains of the tribal pockets which were 
scattered m the hills and fastnesses was secured by the m\admg 
races by drawmg them mto social relationship with the latter On 
the other hand, most of the alliances with tribal chiefs were based 
on mter-marriage m which reciprocity played no mconsiderable 
part In medieval times and even later on, the mutual goodwill 
between the Hmdus and Muslims was translated mto practice by 
the two people identifying themselves with each others life and 
happmess, and the understanding between the two commumties 
who lived side by side provided no cause for antagonism , on the 
other hand, they developed a umque tolerance to each other and 
even today the countryside as full ol amity and friendship, what* 
ever the complexion of the political life of the country today may 
be India, with her v'ast population, 'Babel of tongues, levels of 
culture, inequalities of wealth and racial diflerences, has not prO' 
duced any race conflict of the kind found elsewhere and the little 
unrest, nususderstandmg and signs of hostiLty that we find today 
have teen fostered and fomented by partisan elements and mu»t 
disappear with changmg tunes, and tbe realisation of the funda- 
mental and abidmg interests of the country as a whole 

The roots of race conflict are many and the tentacles with which 
it flourishes are mflmte Ignorance is the mam stem that provides 
the sap for conflict and an infinite passion for fission engulfs coun- 
tries and nations %Vh3t is known of the biology of man or of tbt 
laws of heredity is bttle or noUung "What is wrongly mterpreted 
as the effects of heredity is the mopnus corpus which the people 
find difficult to shake off What is said by partisan scientists is 
very often tacitly accepted and when truth is told, social forces, 
religious bias and preconceptions stifle it before it can establish 
itself To take on example, Buffon m fais early life was a believer 
m evolution, but he latterly advocated a rapid variation ot species, 
and postulated a common ongm for the horse and the ass, for man 
and ape as welL He believed that the structure of plants and 
animals arc modified by environment and the modifications are 
preserved through heredity But Buffon was so much afraid of 
pubbe opinion that m 1751, he w*as constrained to recant his scienti- 
fic heresies In the following ««ntencc *1 declare that I had no 



intention to contradict the text of scripture, that I believe mosi 
firmly aU therein related about the creation, both as to order of 
time and matter of fact’ The fate of the ‘mongrel’ has been 
sealed by pseudo scientific dogmas long before the ‘ mongrel ’ could 
raise its voice to prove its bonafides ‘ Nature prevents the develop- 
ment of the mongrel ’ said Schultz ‘ Nature stamps out the 
mongrel by degradmg it and finally elimmatmg it ’ The hybrid is 
usually an outcaste The social system of India viz , caste, bans 
mter-caste Inarriage Even if anuloma marriage is recognised, 
prottloTua marriage is tabooed ‘ Hybridisation ’ leads to disharmony 
m body proportions That is probably why the children of a 
Kshattriya father and a Brahmm mother, are ‘ Ugras ’ or ferocious, 
those of Sudra by Brahmin mother are ‘ Chandalas the lowest 
status imagmable m the Hindu social system The Nordics arc 
dohchocephals Only those with a cephalic index of 76 and beloiV 
have great wishes say the racists, ‘ and incessantly they work to 
satisfy them ’ They are the Aryan branch of the white race No 
racial group whether long headed or broad headed can be found 
who do not have a cross section of its people with a cephalic index 
of 76 and below All the pre*Dravidian or proto Australoid people 
have a cephalic index less than 76 yet it is the Aryan branch of 
the white race that has won and can wm in the struggle of race 
with race and ‘survive as the physically and mentally superior 
race ’ The average mtelhgence of one race is the same as that 
of another , the idiots m one compare favourably with idiots of 
the other, while there may be a difference m the mcidence of the 
gifted elements that constitute the vanguard of cultural progress 
How far environment is responsible for rearmg gifted people has 
not been properly evaluated , besides, so long as the present social 
order is mamtamed more and more of the gifted elements are 
likely to be thrown into the common pool where mediocrity reignS 
supreme It is, therefore, necessary to dispel ignorance and 
develop a scientific attitude m the minds of common men md 
women towards problems of human biology, of race and racnl 
relationship The common man must be made to understand the 
difference between * science ’ and the ' scientist * Whatever the 
latter says must not be regarded as science unless it can be tested 
and verified Many of our troubles are due to the lack of 
discrirmnation on the part of the public, for, whatever they read m 
print they very often accept without question or reserve 
Knowledge dispels ignorance, and scientific truths must be 
disseminated if we want to free the popular mind from prejudices 



Though Ignorance is the most potent cause for race conflict, 
superstitions, fear, suspicion and economic rivalry, and desire for 
poUtical dommation have contributed, m no imcertam way, to create 
mutual distrust and ill iviH between races A better understanding 
of one another’s culture, of the points of view that differ from us, 
of the many angles from which different races \jew life and 
comforts, is obligatory for any nation which wants to encourage 
peace and happmess within its borders, and goodwill among others 
Most of our preconceived ideas and prejudices have ^ismtegrated 
and disappeared by closer contacts, and even enemies ’ have 
become friends and contributed to mutual happiness by closer 
social and personal relationships If neighbours know and under- 
stand each other, the scope for conflict must necessarily narrow 
down While mjustice, social and pobtical, has aggravated group 
antagonisms, discrimination and disabibttes imposed on one race 
by another have stifled the desire for friendship and ami*v among 
the so-called inferior races , a broader outlook, a greater regard 
for other peoples’ sentiment and ideologies, have brought warring 
racial groups mto closer co-operation and have bred goodwill and 
trust The problem of race and racial conflict is not different from 
that of the family or of the clan as both require knowledge and 
imderstanding to effect an adjustment of personahties and of 
groups, without which no healthy relations can subsist within the 
family or between races The more we know of others, and the 
more others know of us however different we may be m race and 
culture, the greater the goodwill and respect we breed, and wnth- 
out them even freedom will become a mockerj' 
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INTER-ASIAN MIGRATION 

The problem of emigration IS as old as iDaokind itself and is of absorbing 
interest In one form or another this problem bas presented itself at every 
stage of the growth of mankind and bas mfluenced the pattern of civilisation 
not to an ummpoicaot degree Not a few of the advanced countries owe tbeir 
present stature to some extent to the activities of the immigrants as well as the 
emigrants, who in some cases bad been rbe builders of empires even A 
scientihc approach to this problem will, no doubt, go a long way to cure the 
world, plagued with multifarious conflicts as it is, much of its present day ■>{$ 

With the conclusion of the global szmsgeddon which bas, foriQna:ely, 
brought the Asian countries to feel a community of interest among themselves. 
It is quite in the fitness of things that we should make so intelligent approach to 
the problem of Inter Asian Emigrattoo, a correct understanding of which is so 
Vitally important for the maincenance of good neighbourly feelings and promo* 
tioQ of mutual peace and prosperity among the Asian countries and will ulti* 
tnately help Asia to discover her own destiny to contribute her due share 
towards the unity and brotherhood of mankind We should do well to remem* 
ber that Asia rich with her ancient wisdom and hoary cultuie, bas, in times of 
crisis, played a histone role nghc from tfae dim distance past To day (he 
Asian countries are, as if, pulsating with a new wave of optimism and aglow 
with the vision of a cew scheme ot things lo which everybody, irrespective of 
caste, colour, creed, race or wealth, will find equal oppoituoities to develop the 
best m himself Viewed from this angle of vision, the importance of a happy 
solution of this problem of emigrattoo cannot be too strongly emphasised The 
recent development in South Africa is surely an unmistakable pointer as to bow 
an ill judged handling of this delicate issue can lead to a crisis of the first 
magnitude If we can correctly undetstand the faas in this matter, it may be 
possible <0 suggest ways acd means wbicb will dispel the causes of complam 
and bad feeling and wilt bave salubrious effects on the relstions between the 
couoines in Asia 

A good deal of coorroversy bas raged round ihe issue as to whether an io> 
dividual his the righiio emigrate Provided Uiat a man is not a fugitive from 
lustice or does not intend to aetpe a fust obligation, it appears, from the 
humanitarian standpoint at least that the sute should not stand m the way of 
an individual, seeking his fortune elsewhere Out the modem states are sireeb* 
tog forth their all embracing arms lo control tfae movement of tbetr people in 
harmony with their own loiercsis With the general acceptance of the theory 
of terntoral sovereignty and the growth of tfae idea of the auil oritanan state *it 
IS an accepted maxim of international law that every sovereign nation bas 
the poorer as lobercnt in its sovereignty and essential to self prcsenatioa. 



to forbid the entrance of foreigners within its dominions or to admit 
them only m such cases and upon such conditions as it may seem fit to 
prescribe’ The freedom of emigration and intercourse was, no doubt, one of 
the imprescriptible rights of man recognised by Martens in 1883 But no 
country, at present, recognises that a man has got any inherent right of the sort. 
Now a days whatever rights are recognised in this connection emanate 
from treaty obligation, and mutual agreements entered into between tbe parties 
concerned The modern attitude is towards greater and greater control and in 
some cases even prohibition of immigration 

So state control of immigration being the order of the day, we shoold proceed 
to examine the migration laws prevalent in different Asian countries with a 
view to finding out their draw backs and shortcomings and suggest changes to 
eliminate the possible causes of confiict between the Asian countries 

Most of the immigrant couotnes tn Asia being under tbe political sub- 
lugatioo of western powers, the iromigrat on poltaes of these countries 
have been formulated to suit the imperialistic interests Discriminatory 
h vs and restrictions have beta created to suit tbe requirements of tbe 
ruling powen As a result, we find that in tbe application of tbe immigra- 
tion laws, a distinction is usually made between European aliens and eneotal 
aliens, a decidedly better treatment being accorded to European aliens Curious- 
ly enough in the Netherlands East Indies, Japanese have been also classed as 
Europeans In Indo China, the entry of oriental aliens is regulated by a very 
elaborate sot of regulatioas, whereas Europeans are admitted with compara- 
tive ease 

The problem of the migration does not affect all the Asian countries m tbe 
same way Some of the countries hive no immigration laws at all Tbe pro- 
blem IS assuming increasing importance in the South-East Asian countries as 
recipients of immigrants and in India, China and Japan as chief emigrant coun- 
tries ‘There has been mare or less an unbroken and unvarying penetration 
of the Chin-se and Indians imo these relatively unoccupied lands, where while 
the natives set up their villages in the fringes of prim-val forests, the immigrants 
fell trees, lay out plantation open up mines and found towns’* The urgency 
and intensity of the problem in this region can very aptly be illustrated b) 
quoting the same author ‘In spite of the barrten to migration and handicaps of 
var ous kinds in tbe new lands, immediately before the (resent war, an annual 
immigration of about 200 oco Indians, 150000 Chinese and 50,000 Japanese 
took place The major safety valves of population pressure in South-East Asia 
are Burma (m 1937) reccismg 244,000 emigrants, Malay 405,000, Indo-Chioa 
7t ooo. Sum 44000, Netherlands East Indies 14 000 and Cejion 150 000’ * 

’R K Mukherjee Tfit Papuljtton Probkm 0/ the Soulh^lMst Asia 

‘Ridhi kamal Mukherjee Population PrehUm of the South East Ana. Page 26 
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Burma and Ceyjon obtain almost all tbcir labour force from India Malaya 
oblams it from South India, Java and Southern China, East Sumatra depends 
upon Java and Southern China Borneo depends upon Chira, Java and India 
Such regions have all profited from Indian and Chines^ farming and vegetable 
gardening, small tradeand handicrafts, apart from work in the mines and planta* 
lions The Philippine islands owe their successful agriculture largely to the 
Japanese and the Cbmese A persistent flow of immigrants of the Chinese, Japanese 
and K-oreans is also noticed in Sosiet Asia and Mongolia The number 
of Chinese IQ the Sonet Union IS estimated by a well knoivn authoniym the 
neighbourhood of 200,000 The Korean'!, who base mostl/settlcd on the land 
and taken to rice cultivation, come next 

Burma, Cevlon Siam, Indo China, Netherlands East Indies, Pbilippioes, 
etc now contain roughly more than 13} nullioo Chinese (and half Chinese) and 
3 million Indians, in all about 17 toiIhoQ oriental immigniD's Approximately 
40 mdlion Chioese, Japanese and Koreans have found thetr abodes in the 
cold temperate regions in the North Perhaps the apprebeosion of a possible 
Japanese aggtession prompted the Soviet Goveminent to accelerate the migration 
of Russian Colonists into Asian Russia through tax-esempiiocs which exterd 
for collenive farms from 3 to 15 years and for individual farmers for 5 years 
The success of this driven amply proved by the fact that by 1932 700,000 
persons excluding free or unregistered colooi>ts (for which statisties are not 
available! built their homes to this region 

From the foregoing it is apparent that Asian migraiion is practically con* 
fined to the South East Asia and the Far East Necessarily out discussion will 
be mostly devoted to the study of the problem as it has arisen in these countries 
Of these countries India and China account for most of the emigrants Japan is 
also essentially an emigrant country The erstwhile fascist regime pursued a 
strong aggressive policy to find homes for her surplus population In Manchuria 
Chinese colonisation and settlement on the land was toallmtents and purposes, 
banned by the Japanese It remains to be seen bow vanquished Japan under 
rhe Occupation Forces will tackle this problem So ihe problem turns out, in 
the mam, to be as to how the interests of the immigrant countries can be re- 
conciled with those of the emigrant countnes, so as to provide minimum scope 
for conflict 

We shall now proceed to examine the immigration laws, as they are, lo the 
different countries and the sort of treatment meted out to the tmmigraocs The 
status of immigrants may be studied with particular reference to disabilities and or 
restrictions m regard to (i) poliucal ngbts, (2) property nghts (such as land- 
holding, shares in companies and any other property), (3) right to employment 
and occupation and (4) miscellaneous rights 
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China • China follows an open-door policj and has no Immigration Jaws, 
but has a set of laws and regulations governing the status of aliens 

The status of immigrants in China, so long, didcrcd from that m other 
countries in one essential respect, namely extraternioriality b> which is meact 
the special privilege of exemption from the operation of the territorial law and 
tribunal The foreign nationals CR)0>ing the privilege were immune from the 
operation of territorial laws of China within the boundanes of certain well-defined 
territories, namcl), treat) ports and open ports With the exception of a few 
powers such as Great Britain, USA, etc , which had special courts established m 
China, the consuls of the powers concerned were authorised to exercise extra- 
territorial jurisdictions in court, known as Consular Courts In the treaty ports and 
their immediate vicinity, these aliens were allowed to en;oy the right of residence, 
trade, industry, manufacture and pursuit of any lawful avocation, and for these 
purposes they could rent or buy houses, lease land and construct buildings, ware- 
houses, churches, hospitals and cemeianes Heedless to say, these privileges were 
denied to aliens of the<e countries who bad no right of cxiratcrntonality in China 
It IS obvious enough that the enioyroent of such lights by aliens limits or impairs 
the power of the territorial sovereign to a considerable extent and as such » 
derogatory to the dignity of any sovereign power So the Chinese, justly, 
resented this position With the recent surrender of these rights by the European 
powers, a very invidious distmciion between aliens of different countries has 
been abolished 

Under the municioal law of Cfaioa, aliens may acquire the nationality of 
the Republic of China, if they satisfy certain aprnJic conditions The wires of 
Chinese, unless they retain their original oationality according to the laws of 
their own state or persona who are recognised by one of their parents who is a 
Chinese or the adopted sons or daughters of the Chinese or those who happen 
to be naturalised persons, can acquire the nationality of the Republic of China 
Aliens may be natura ised on fulfilling certain conditions Certain military, 
diplomatic and specially mentioned public offices are not open to aliens, their 
wives and children even though they may acquire Chinese nanonality But these 
testnctions may be related in rcsjject of aliens who have been naturalised m 
rccoanmon of eminent service after 5 yeare from the date of naturalisation and 
of aliens, otherwise natutalised, after 10 yean from the dates naturalisation by an 
executive act of the national government upon the request of the Ministry of 
Interior 

Within the limitations prescribed by Chinese law and regulations ablions are 
treated on a footing of equality with the Chinese so far as civil rights are 
concerned Civil and criminal cases involving aliens are required to be brought to 
the special attention of the Ministry of Justice Foreigners can take to the 
medical profession in the same manner as Chinese, provided they are in possession 
of pcoper certificates from their own governments witnessed by the Chinese 
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Ministry of Foreign Affairs Legal profession is also permitted m a limited area 
Foreign technical experts in China must be registered m the Ministry of Industry 
in accordance with the reles’ant ordinances 

Certain professions are nevertheless dosed to aliens They are denied 
the privilege of being chartered accounraats, brokers, members of stock ex- 
change, piloti, navigation officers or delegates of chambers of commerce Fight 
of fishing in Chinese waters is also beyond tbetr reach 

Foreigners may not buy or lease agricultural land, forest land, pasture 
land, salt land, mining land or any area of strategic importance Mining ngbt 
ts> to all intents and purposes, denied to foreigners The} are permitted to own 
shares in corporations with limited liability organised bv tbe Chinese National 
Government provided the majonty of the tou) shares are owned by the Cbi lese, 
the majority of the board of direaots are Chinese and the chief dtreaor, 
manager and other officen are also Chinese 

Japan la discussing the immigration policy of Japan we are particularly 
handicapped by the fact that we do not know to a bat extent the policy of the 
Japanese regime has been modified by the administration of the Occupation 
Forces So for our purpose we shall confine ourselves to the study of the laws 
and regulations as they existed before the fall of Japan 

To enter Japan, an alien must be in possession of a passport or a certificate 
of nanonahty, m regard to which a policy of teciproaty is adopted, i,e , in the 
case of subjects or citireos of a state where the Japanese are exempted from the 
formaliues of visa, provisions lelaong to the visa arc not applied Paupers, persons 
suffeiing from certam speafied diseases or mental derangement or suspected of 
acQog for the benefit of an enemy country or whose presence is pnjudiaal to 
public morals are not permitted to enter Japan 

Aliens, generally, are treated >o the same manner as the nationals in regard 
to commerce and industry But as regards business enterprises which required 
permission or authorisation by the state, the aliens are not treated equally with the 
nauonals Banking, insurance companies, etc., fall under this category Manu- 
facture of gunpowder, and explosives, mimog and fishing m the sea along the 
coast or within the taanticae belt are not open to the aliens Legal profession 
IS closed to foreigners Although aliens are usually refused permissions to become 
physiaans, pharmaasts, midwives, etc , there is a provision in the Japanese 
medical law that graduates of medical colleges m foreign countnes or those 
furnished with physicians, licences, folfilluig the prescribed legal requirements 
maybe granted permission to pracosc u Japan The subjects or aureus of 
foreign countries la which Japanese physraans are given physiaans’ licences 
without examinations, may likewise be gran’ed licences in Japan, provided they 
are recognised as properly qualified by the Minister of Home Affairs 



Aliens 3re permitted to enjoy the civil nght$ on a footing of equality «ith 
the natives Japanese law courts are open to the public for natives and aliens 
alike But political rights are denied to the foreigners They cannot hold any 
public office, civil or military Japanese nationality can be acquired by marrying 
the female head of a Japanese family To prevent the abuse of this method, 
such marriage requ res the prior permission of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and the foreigner concerned must be a man of good moral character and have 
residence or domicile in Japan for more than i year. Aliens by being adopted 
in Japanese families may acquire the nationality of Japan In this case also the 
permission of the Ministry of Foreign Aflam is required When illegitimate 
children, who are foreigners are legitimised by tfacit Japanese father or mother, 
they acquire Japanese nationality On fulfilling certain specific conditions aliens 
can be naturalised and thus they can acquire Japanese nationality. But 
naturalised subjects ar« debarred from holding cerlain public office^ 

Siam Until recently Siam followed an ‘open door’ policy by allowing 
foreign capitalist and labour a free band to the explorauon of its mineral resources 
and marketing of its agricultural products The Chinese too-, full advantage of this 
and came to monopolise saw milling and rice milling Teak forests nere being ex* 
ploited bv the foreign concessionaire companies dnd tin mines were largely owned 
by the British and Australians ‘The average small 1 hai town has two Indian cloth 
shops, a Japanese photograoher who is also a dentist, 2103 dozen Chinese shops, 4 
Chinese tea shops, 3 restaurants with hotel rooms above, a Chinese dentist, a 
Chinese harp shop and a Chinese dispenser of western medicine Chinese 
carpenters, weavers, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, shoemakers, barbers watebmake $ 
and pottecyoakers have found ready market in Siam A small number of these 
immigrants have been doctors, dentists and school teachers The Urge mass of 
these have taken to commerce and ate both retailers and wbole^alers Nearly 9 ®% 
of all commerce and trade is in Chinese bands Until recently Japanese labour 
and capital were noticed to be increasing in Siam This is due to the fact that 
the Siam Government to counteran the European and Chinese monopoly was 
showing some favour to Japan and met with some success too 

With the establishment of the constitutional regime m Siam in 1932 which 
marked rbe triumph of the Siamese nationalism in the political sphere, a deter- 
mined attempt has been made to shake off foreign control of industries Chinese 
immigrants being overwhelming in number, the whole brunt of economic 
onslaught in the form of a senes of discnminatory laws is, in the mam, being 
borne by the Chinese Anti-Cbmese feeling is permeauag the whole atmosphere 
A number of overtures on the part of the Chinese Government to come to an 
understanding bore no fniit As the relations between the two countries have 
become very much embittered over this issue, a somewhat detailed discussion of 
the issues involved is necessary 10 understand the facts clearly 
*K P Laodon, The Chinese in Stantf P. 142 
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Speafcmg of Ihe Chinese immigiants in Sum Reginald Le May remarked m 
19,0 ‘Twenty years ago. yon conid. figuratively speaking, count the number 
of Chinese Women you saw in Bangkok onrhe fingers of jour hand’, 

To day It is a very different story It means that all or most of the Chinese 
in Siam will remain Chinese in tbooght and spirit The.r children will be raught 
in Chinese schools which arc springing up all over the country, then wives will talk 
to them in Chinese, they will care less and less to learn Siamese rhemselves Thus 
in course of time the Chinese m Siam of whom there must be at least a million 
will assuredly become lust as much foreigners as any European race in tbs 
country those million foreigners will have practically the enrire trade of the 
country m the bands 

The above to a large eatent eaplams the deepseated antagonism between the 

two countties, which has found cjptessioo not only in Siamese discrimin oty 

legislation but also in a series of riots The Chinese have always 
Stameseemong whom they came to Uveas 

tuously dismissed the Chinese as uncouth thk i« best illustrated 

onaltsm. Sum was flooded with a wave of ant, ‘ „e .fa d „ er 

bv the following story A Siamese lady entettaimng a British guest at a amner 

if he wants to talk 10 me ' ” ^ the Chinese are the largest in 

particularly directed against the Chinese, our a» 
number, they have been hard bit 

The Chmes. wnhout Siamese cncnship (by bath o, naturahsanon, cannot 
enioylu cw^hts They cannot vote or hold a civil office other than rha, of a 
clerk or an inierprcter 

J rn he samfied by the aliens for the acquisition of 

These conditions have to be ^ have been m 

Siamese ciuncnship W (2) Applicants with agricultural 

the Siamese Government or n» preference Such real estate 

occupation and owning real areas and not less than 

must consist of not less 'baj' ^ ,-„c, the land must be used for 

twenty square rm m rural of age must be able to 

agricultural purposes 131 PP able to read it , those under thirty 

rp=ak.heSumere,,.gnage, b..medn«^^^^^^^ ^ 

must be a ble to speak an Became of the imposition of these restnc 

special category of old age app number, apply for naturahsanon So 

tions, few Chinese, goffered hy\L Gosernmeot of China 

m the absence of any dip oma ' unwilling and often unable to become 

and sometimes because the Unneseare 

■Reginald Le May 165 

*K P Landon The Chinese i» Stam Page 2 



Siamese citizeni> they arein a defenceless position so far as law is concerned, 
although legall) all the immigrants are equa)l> affected by these laws, Increasing 
restrictions are being placed on the acquisition of citizenship All aliens have 
10 pay a yearl) registration fee not exceeding to bahf in addition to the original 
immigration and certificate of residence fee Certain customary professions 
have now been closed to aliens By means of various laws indirea hindrances 
are being placed in the way of the education of immigrants’ children, speaally 
tbe Chinese As n result of this, many Chinese schools had to be closed down 
By requiring signboards of specified trade to be written in a particular language, 
indirect pressure has been put on tbe Chinese to oust them from those trades 
That the discriminatory acts of the Siamese Gosernment are particularly aimed 
at the Chinese IS further illustrated from the following instances When tbe 
Shipping Act which affected the Europeans was promulgated, it did not come 
into force within iSo days, thus giving the Europeans sufTicient time to wind up 
theic businesses But when Salt Act was passed, it became effective immedi' 
ately rendering the Chinese m the salt industries destitutes Similarly, the 
Chinese food vendors and the Chinese to other industries were deprived of their 
means of livelihood Thus by and by the Siamese Government have been 
dtiving out tbe Chinese ftom various branches of commerce and trade by means 
of discriminatory legislation 

PetsoDs without proper passports or certificates of nationaliiy issued by a 
recognised government, persons sufferiog from certain specified diseases, persons 
not vaccinated against small pox or refusing to be vaccinated as provided by 
law, persons without independent income or support or those who are certified 
by a medical inspector to have physical or mental defects or diseases, rendering 
him incapable of earning a living, are piobibiied from entering Siam Tbe 
amount of monev an alien must have when entering Siam may be fixed by an 
order of the Minister of Interior, but children under 15 years of age may be 
exempted from this provision The number of aliens of any nationality or of 
any category to he admitted annually may be fixed by law Thus to take any 
extreme case, Chinese men may be admitted to tbe exclusion of their womenfolk 
An alien, wiihnur passport of certificate of nationality, may, if be wants, be 
issued with identification papers on payment of 10 Ticals, if he is not found 
undesirable This identification paper which is valid for two years may be 
used in lieu of a passport or a certificate of nationality The fee for the 
certificate of nationality was raised to 30 baht 10 1932 to discourage the imnu- 
giatioQ of Chinese peasants and labourers who are mostly poor If these 
passports were found unsatisfactory, the intending immigrants had to pay 
another to baht to secure identification papers An alien, who had made bis 
home in Siam and wished to cross the border for any reason had to pay a fee of 
5 baht for a return permit As these did not materially retard Chinese 
immigration this fee for a return permit was raised to 20 Ticals and the permit 
was valid only for a year from the date of issue The fee for the issue of a 
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Cttti&cate of residence is loo Ticals and docs not need to be renewed If the 
holder is absent from Siam for more than a year, the certificate becomes void 
The young immigrants should he able to read and write Individuals below 20 
and unaccompanied by one of their parents, (if special permission has not been 
obtained) and individuals of 22 years or more who cannot read or write Siamese 
«r his or her own language, arc prohibited from entering Siam Chinese 
peasants, especially women, who were illiterate could easily be declared unfit 
for admission by an examiner who set his standard too high As the laws 
became too severe, unauthorised immigration showed an increase, to check 
which the aliens were subjected to a very elaborate set of formalities All aliens 
had to secure registration certificate from offiaals to be always kept in possession 
The fine for failure to produce this on demand was 200 baht immigration fee 
being too baht only These laws were further amended in X939 to subject the 
Chinese to soil more detailed formaliiics and financial difficulties The failure 

to comply with the law entailed a fine of 200 to 5000 bahts They co 

be imprisoned for a period not exceeding 6 months 


So we find that the problem « fraught with grave potentialities of far 
reaching consequences unless the parties concerned divested of all sentimental 
km and approach the isaue with courage and common sense 


/odo-Chmo Like Siam the .mm.gta.ien pol.cj of ” 

VTUated w,.h too maey disctimieauees, the Indians and the Chm«e ^ '°f 
patties Who aeffet European .hens ate accorded a ” 

Ld haee tn ohsetee less rocmslmes. sshHe Met, eg 

fied classes of Fmoch ct.izeos have to obsetse no formalities at all Uloet 
Europeans have tO obtain a regola. passpo.t unless eaempled by d. Jomsnc 
rgreeme” with a copy of police tecotd o, ao official cet.fficate lostcad^d a 
rd!“ce,.ffica.ef.fhdm„.«.o inna the colony They 
deposit a sum sufficient foe tcpattianon To reside m 

obuin. card of .demffimcmowhKh IS valid for a ^ats ^*=010" 

V f tadcir^* This card tan be renewed on payment of the usual 
'nHo c oerL So- o pSeswo. -dioo. deCanog .. Ced.o 
tecs MO torcig of which ire enforced by 

professions are prohibited by a o | ^ deportation TU 

comparatively severe penalties, not excluding we ngm 
terms of this decree do not apply 'onenuls 


•So fat as onenmh’ am conctsotd, fficy ate gmurtoed by a very elaborate 
So tat as ^ -.Janoos, which on aecooot of v.nations lo local 

andcumbetsomcOT of 

oitcumstaocn pt.oople of immigration laws in Cochin China 

enemi of each colony , enjoying a simllat sums, tnio commuoi 

is '"“P"® nc momapah.y A. the bead of each community 

“r.llm ''.oomcmbcc..oc...hcbc.dofo.ch6toup fomicj by the Uomu c^ 

n oc mote commum.ic. coo.a.o.ng each less than too mcmhccs. u placed a 
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community head and a sub held elected fora jcits by their ccuntrytn'n and 
appro\cd by the Governor-General Onenial alicrts having i licence or paying 
8 land lax arc voters m the provinces At Saigon and Qiolon, only tboie nbi> 
arc licensed m the superior class or belonging to the first five daises or who pay 
an equivalent land tax are eligible to be voters (These clssscs denote adminis- 
trative divisions among th'* immigrants peculiar to Indo-China) The head and 
sub head of the community arc the authonsed intermediaries between the 
Government and community they povero Thev arc responsible to the police 
for the group and must enier alt their members on a special register noting all 
changes Every oriental alien n forced to belong to a community under the 
penalty of deporiatinn ifhe rcfuses,ot ifhiscommunity refuses to accept bim 
Communities are responsible for payment of taxes 

New immigrants if they disembark at Saigon are met on board ship by an 
immigraiion officer and community heads or if they arrive at any other point in 
Cochin-China they must report to the head of the Province immediately. If they 
want to remain in the colony for a short period, they get a temporary visiting 
permit valid for three months If they carry a passport issued by a rreoch 
consul, they may remain for 6 months in Cochio-Chma simply with a visa to this 
passport Iftbey are received by the relevant community, they are registered on 
the penoaal assessment roll and receive a registered certificate which they must 
alvrays carry when moving about In other colonies also the same elaborate 
formalities with local variations are to be observed by the oriental aliens They 
are subject to too detailed regulations and multifarious raxes, while staying m 
Indo China 

Aoy peisoo is a French $ab)cct or under French protection, according to 
the place of bis bmh not only if he 13 bom of native parepts, but also if be is 
the legitimate or natural child, bora in the colony of parents of whom one is 
foreign and the other native or assimilated Asian or of parents of whom one is 
assimilated Asian and the other nauve 

From the small shookeeper to the commisson agent, the Chinese is to he 
met with in every stage of trade in Indo China He ans as an intermediary 
JwwwAO Ahf Sjxvfvja- .thf .towhc Jlltf ,Ksir,vir»V »vK.“ - 

China nee, fish, Cambodian skins and similur local products In agricultural 
produce be 1$ both a money lender and a trader In transport also he bas no 
rival He cootrols many important trade routes Rice mills arc mostly owned 
by the Chinese Bui of late, small French farms and Annamite faccones are 
appeanog in the scene The Chinese have become victims of various political 
and economic discriminations 

To discourage Chinese settlement almost prohibitive taxes arc imposed 
For example, taxes are seven limes as heavy for a Chinese coolie in Cochin China 
as for an Annamite Besides the Chinese or Indian coolie has to give a guarantee 



when he disembarks, and pay a considerable sum when he is taken on as a 

labourer* Unlike the mass migration towards China, what is directed towards 

Indo-Chma represents a restnacd elite, observes Virginia Thompson Both 
the guarantee and the heavy taxation prevent the poorest c!a»s from seeking 
entry The existing ni-feclmgs, eg, debtors’ hatred of the creditor, the 
peasants’ hatred of the com dealer and the shopkeepers hatred o the 
business Em, have been so canalBCdss to fan the anti Chinese sent.menls aM 
thereby to attest Chinese capitalistic cntctpnsc The Chinese hate been ons.rf 
ftom the plantation agncnltnte as a tesnit “f 

tnanipnlatmg the ayslem of coneessions, the Chinese have been held aloof ftom 

raising new commercial crops such Mtnbbcr, cotton coffee and tea, f™” 

palm 0,1 plantations In the thltue., the Ftencb, with .he aid of the loca l 

French haL, began to oust the Chinese On Ihe ' 

,t «ti hMr harshness, have hard bit the Chinese 
and political d.scnmmauons, mlh ” ' P„„,t ado.msttanon 

and the Indians also have not b*en left unscatn 
.0 lodo Chin. deal, rather h.mhly w„h the Chen, at 

bad advanced vast sums to the sgncnltnnsts l"'*', 

peasant .0 the yearn of agncultntsl deptession a, 

office a. Saigon, mvolved a drastic trfnnioo of 

agticnltutalloans and. postponement of tbyeato 

hardship, spread distrust and alarm and led to a 
of the Indian capital invested m lodo China 

These dtastie tes.nction. imposed opo. 
potenlisl cooffiets of f”-'»t-»^^;;“^r^7;rp:ss,bTe for ^h! ^.nese 
the psmleged status of the colonial F • ^ „,„„as to come to a happy 

With racial, cultural and economic affinities wunine n 

undentanding to the benefit of all 

. ftf .lien labour and capital toward the 

Needless to say, ' ^ be ih- determining factor The 

Nauonahst Movement of lo « agents of foreign economic im- 

Chinese must live down the cepuuu 
penalism. 

a ceruficate of admission, which is 
Malaya All aliens must P Malaya Sutes and Settlem-nts for 

valid ,n all .he Federated and onW-ted M^.y 

2 years These are tenewabl anffenng ftom cettain diseases, 

issued to undesirable person , h persons banished from other 

persons with no means of livelihood. pr«atm«,^P^^ 

countries, promoters of .-be Colonial Secretarv, if he is satisfied 

be p-rmitted to land at the disc ^beir admission would not be 

that such labourers are actually q 
detrimental to public welfare 

*D*aaery Ana’i Tttmtng Milhmt 

niukheriee. Thi Papuhuan of South Ea,t A 
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A ccrtificaic of residence valid for hfe ma> be obiained by an alien afrcf 
E jears’ residence But the Govcrnor-General-in-Cbuncil has the discrclion 
to cancel it Ordinarily, no disabiliiica rcgardiog property are imposed on 
aliens 

Necessary permission to carry on misstonary work has to be obtained by 

aliens 


Any person actually residing in the colony may apply for the grant of the 
privilege of naturalisation. If the Govetnot^General after due enqattv grants 
the petition, the alien IS required to take an oath of ellegisnce. This grant may 
he revoked under certain specified conditions If a penon, naturalised as a British 
subject in the colony, becomes Tolumanly naturalised m any other foreign state, 
he loses his naturalisation in the colony 

Rights of aliens are fully protc.ted through the courts in accordance with 
British law and procedure 

The Govcrnor'Genefal at hts discretion can impose a liQiit on ihe number 
of aliens lobe admitted into the states Asa matter of fact Malaga has, since 
1930, laid down quotas of immigrants, resmetmg ibe movements o( Chinese and 
South Indian labourers 

In eoicparison with Siam and Indo>Chiaa, British colonial administration 
in Malaya has not taken resort to any unfair deal to arrest the development of 
lien economic and cornmercial emetpnse With the exception of tin smelting, 
aany of the small industries are in the bands of the Chinese. For several 
lecades, tin mining has been lately m the bands of the Chinese, who have 
uccessfully exploited the nuncs by their own fantastic devices The labour 
employed in the mines is practically confined to the Chinese Chinese enterprise 1$ 
•enenilly confined to m*diura-sized establishmerts Chinese enterpnse is 10 
act instrumental in the development of rubber plantations and tin mines Great 
leaders of Chinese trade have settled down in the harbours 

The interest of Indues is nttnally confined to establishments over too 
icres and these are not considerable These are mostly in the hands of the 
Cbettiar community 

The condition of the Indian labourers in Malaya presents a gloomy picture 
Ever since the Malaya States were taken under protection, it has been the policy 
of the Colonial Government to induce Indian labour to immigrate for vanous 
works The poor, illiterate and unskilled labourers, having no krowledge of 
the conditions in Malaya, were made to emigrate under different agenaes, such 
fls the indentured system and the *Kaogany’ system According to an in- 
dependent enquiry ‘the vast majority of them have risen no higher than their 
miserable starting point and have lived out their bnef Malayan lives svithm the 
radius of few miles from the dingy eoalie lines m which they slept 
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These poor folk practically became the 
To put a stop to the vicious system of emigraiioo j jH mdentuied 

GovLmeut of India passed the „„ .he coo- 

emigration illegal Assisted emigration recruiter must 

dmon that the contract was valid only for a „ot to be 

belong to the village of the men guatan.ees were promised 

considered legal offences, and numerous f ^ of 

so as ,0 enable fregnen. re.nrn .0 ” 2 “ passed .0 ensure 

further intervention by the Governmeni o r i of malaria, good water 

samtation, improvement of health coo benefit, education of children 

supply, better housing accommodation, mate y improve 

and . he like Bur i. sbnnld be remembered har^nnutesj. 

the lot of these unfortunate labouiets. lU cq PP^ sufficient care 

other work than that of a coohe I' « bigb circum- 

to examine the fitness of the em'igration of workers for 

stances in the unknown land Since ^ Government of India 

.be purpose of unskilled work •««» J Their pem. 

Reeenrly led an labour srruek work “» "■' « „ d ro Indians Since 

was that Chinese labour was gemnsdooble t ^ „ ,he fiiaiion of 

the depression in the rubber rndoslty, tb 
the rates of wages 

At present as a result 

and the Governments of the Malayan O Malaya, has been 

of control on a prionry basts on r prevailing shipping 

introduced This control is only tem^mrT ,„„,port conditions in 

shortage and of the difficult ,„„e „f entry permits is tegu- 

Malaya in the wake of the end of lb „f priority agreed to by the 

lared by .he Government “f persons displaced from Malaya 

Reeenrly Indian m.e.es.s P"' ’“t'.'ei rm'so” ' A free India will 

prommen. Indian, from Malaya for mami „„do ,he imus.ice 

do well to rake up .he quesnon of 
dose to them 

, , ,he vast resonrees lying hidden m inngle and 

In*«r..o • TO "P ' ,„„d . sv..emancpol.eyoforganisedf.eeimongr.- 

morass, Indonesia formerly fo"«'"» J^ ,h. big en.erpnsea were 

.,„na,f....enn.racrl.boomw a"^j;«^-j^„^_,„j„„ „f p.„, 

concerned. Shorttmog of tbe lepshuon contribute to mamtam t 

sancuon and on increasing 7 . . labourers towards the rubber and paper 

steady flow of Chinese „nhkc the Anglo-Saxon and 

plantations and mines. 



r fcnch admmutration which followed In the pa«t a policy of exclusiveness in the 
dependencies and colomcs making mobtUi) of Asian population incrcasio&ly 
dilHcuIr, was much liberal The Dutch policy In relation to trade, foreign 
investment and local industrial development in the colony 1$ marked with a 
liberal character Of course, the prevalent economic factors which demanded 
rapid industrialisation to avoid unemplojmert and extreme pauperism m the 
countryside, which was threatened with grave political discontent was largely 
responsible for ibis liberal attitude Only with the aid of foreign capital and 
foreign markets was development of small scale ifidosttics made possible Under 
liberal measures, Chinese enterprise has held its own It has played a major 
part in the financing and management of the small factories for the processing 
of agricultural products Rice mills and plants for the preparation of copra 
and cocoanut oil, have been worked by the Chinese They have been, also, the 
financiers of the native enterprises, and middlemen to groups of native handi- 
craftsmen By controlling wholesale and retail distiibutiog business, ihey have 
been lastrumcntal iq local industrial development 

According to the Netherlands law of 1910, all persons bom of parents 
settled in the ludies are Kecherlands subjects The Chinese and other non- 
indigenous Asian residents of the Indies who were assimilated with the native 
population in respect of tfaeir legal status come under this law But the Japanese 
have got the legal status of Europeans and are treated as such Discrimma 
tton between the different etheue groups of the Indies population has given 
rise to political disagreement The Chinese, with a few exceptions in the 
vicitsity of Bauna where thev acquired land almost two centuries back, cannot 
own land in the colony In i933thetQ3lnumberofimmigran(srorthepur- 
pose of residence wjs fixed at 12,000 yearly.^ This was equally shared among 
the fifteen groups of nationalities with a maximum of 800 per group Before 
entry all immigrants have to satisfy the authorities of their capacity to earn a 
living As a result of all this Chinese immigration has been materially reduced 
The number of Japanese and Indian immigrants also have thus been restricted 
Formerly the fee for immigration permit was X5 guilders Now it has been 
raised to 150 guilders 

At present the permission to enter these territories is on principle granted 
only to civilians whose presence in this counuy is considered necessary or 
desirable in the interest of the economic reconstruction of Indonesia By way 
of exception and onlv in so fat as local conditions allow, this permission will be 
granted to individuals who have sufficiently strong reasons to come into these 
terntoiies This applies to Asians and Europeans alike Anyone Indonesian 
subject as well as foreigner, whether or not in possession of valid or expired 
Indonesian immigration papers fs to submit a visa application in the normal 
manner to the nearest Indonesian diplomatic or consular representative In 
granting a visa, the applicant's previoua residence and the interest he has left in 
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Indonesia are taken into account so far as the local conditions permit A certain 
pnonty might, therefore, ensue from the nature and volume of these interests 
for consid*tation of which an important indication might be found in previous y 
issued Indonesian immigration or atizenship papers For those w o arc ost 
these documents in course of years, it is sufficient that in submimng t eir visa 
applications they should state in detail the papers they had in t cir possession 
and how they lost them 


Ph,l,ppw„ In the Philippines, all petsons, etpaens and aliens =l'k'. 
be said trenioy, m general the equal protection of late, but this is hedged 
teithcettatuspeeiecand well-kuoteo testnetious Aliros ate ‘•'P"" 

tight to vote or to be elected to au, public offiee Th'y oiust nut^tah aop 

part direct ur indirect in any election for any public office 

teho, under the lates of the United States, may become etiizens of that couow^ 

tf tesidiug the, cm, may he natutalised, tf othetutse qua hfied 

undesirable, they may he toseV purchase of public agneul 

to them Homesteads on public lands ty foreigners 

rural lands ate refused to foreign ers T _ „„„„ 

beyond a eettain proportion unifessicns not can they be members 

industries The aliens cannot pursue legal professions not ea 

of the Board of Medical Examioers 

j Mtset he fulfilled to acquire DatotaUsation con- 

The following conditions must be folbl 

Unuous residence for file yMf*> P®** , ability to speak and write 

,00000 Of pursuit of some trade or profession and ability P 

English, Spanish or some nativa dialect 

j-d the f!hincse eaclusioa measures to 
Since 1902. the USA Japanese Istge scale entetpnse 

the Philippines Islands Before — I„.non The Philippine laws have 

m the islands were threatened snib and prevented the Chinese and 

placed all immigration on a flat qu development of plantations or agn- 
the Japanese from obtaining la Philippines and the USA may obtain 

cultural purposes Only ^ ,^j„le corporations may acquire not 

54 hectares of public land as a cpn,! belong to 

more than i,o 24 hectares, provi e 
the niiionils 

. th uewlv acquired independence, ibe Philippines will 
It 1 $ hoped that with newly ^ countries 

lift the discnmtnatoty laws ^ conflicts if ihev approach the 

They can steer clear of the sources because wiib only 12 t cf the 

problem with ‘°„e half of agncultural land ooder culti- 

total land inhabited and less than ,0 be a bit accommodating to the 

vation, It may rot be difficult 
benefit of themselves at well as 
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Ce^Jon Cc)lon obtaint all its labour force from Indu and as sucli Imnit' 
gtation policy of Ceylon is onl) concerned uith India 

Emigration from Ind a to Cejion is of ancient due and ht4 almost tfarough 
out been unrestricted This has been earned on by a special agency, called the 
fTon^atn sjstcm, ATan^ani or 5»r/jr being the phot of the agency The Ceylon 
Labour Commission m India coordinates and sup-rsis's the activities of the 
recruiters Th** recruit generalh receives advances from the Karigam before 
leaving India This debt, an everlasting incubus tnnsmttfd from gcn'ration to 
gencraiion, reduces the emigrant to the position of the Kanfam^s bondsman 

In allowing renewal of emigratioo to Ceylon the Government of India 
have laid down that in future Indian laboarers should start free from any debt 
and the old and probably irrecoverable loins should be svntt'n off 

The rules framed under th“ Emigration Act of 1922, ssrhi h governs the 
emigration of Indians to Ces Ion, prohibit the emigration of Indians to Ceylon 
for unskilled work on or after ist September 1942 Individual exemptions are 
granted IQ cases of hardship These exemptions have been specially designed 
to avoid separation of the family as a result of the ban 

To assist Indians in Ceylon visitiog India the officers of the Representa- 
tive and Agent of the Government of India issue to them appropriate credea 
lials These have to be endorsed by the rrotector of Emigrants before dis- 
embarkation Estate labourers hase to travel with mdentification certificates 
issued by the Supenmendent of estates 

The Ceylon Government maintains by arrangement with ihe Governmen' 
of India a qusrantinc camp at Mandapam for passengers to Ceylon cia 
Dhanusbkodi Passengers are not allowed to land in Ceylon unless The produce 
a health ceniGcate from this camp An invidious distinaion is made between 
the upper and lower class passengers m the matter of issue of health permits by 
the Ceylon Government. This has been the snbiect mattet of bitter criticism 
m India It is urged that even third-class passengers who produce a certificate 
from a duly qualified medical practitiooer that the passenger has been vacci 
nated or re vaccinated within the three years immediately preceding should be 
accepted by the Ceylon Quaiantine Medical Officer for the issue of necessary 
health permits 

Ceylon police may piohib r entry into Ceylon of immigrants other than 
estate labourers, if they are destitutes or vicious persons 

In 1941 an Indo Ceylonese Agreement was drafted in respect of the 
conditions of Indian emigration to Ceylon A quota system has been intro- 
duced and the conditions of domicile defined These do grave injustice to 

‘Radba Karoal Mukherjee The Popuiation Problem oj South East Asia 
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Ac KcUmatory work ..odertskcn by .he Inda- eolod.... for more .hao a hundrod 
yean The ma,or,.y of laboorera have been domed fraech.se and edecarod 
lodians arc deliberately removed from offices and establishments 

Ever, offor. shonid be made by .he aed«.n..os of bo.h .he ^ 

are on .he .hteshold of freedom ro come to an . m ,Ls, 

mmons gesture, and hav.ng an much rn comnro. herween them they shonid ad.asr 
tbeir economic relations on the basis of oetghbourhness 

Buma Like Ceylon, Burma has been for decades *' 

sutplus populalion of India, .here being no developed lo 

\fnh,mpor.ed Indian labon. mlensne ^ ,„gdy vn.h 

Lower Burma, and m important resp-cts, rcu helocd to enrich 

Capital from India and by Indian merchants n lan Chettiare 

.he eonn.,y „..h .he 'XnTof e.fps ^..h the on.e. ef 

financed iQ.crnal Irade, especially ihc mat ^ , nP iheir dues In 

.hedep,e.s.o„..bey»e,eob..ged .o.ake.an msen^^^^^^^ 

. 937 . they ivere m oeeupa.ioo of as /^of j.pend- 

wgdtsmcts of Lower Burma 323 /oOf materials of whom 30% were 

ents were occupied to the production were employed 

engaged m. he eaploitanon of an, mal, P„bl.e 

in industry, traospori and trades , 6 5 <• occupations, of whom 4*% 

»d profcion. and « 3 %'“ '^' ““ m banking, insumnce and 

were dom-stic servants Indians are ais y 
exchange business 

vi m the economic life of the country, 

Finding the Indians deeply eolreoche . 5, pf disturbances broke 

an,, Indian al.i.ude na.u.aUy developed nnd a sene 
out As the Braund Committee not jod,an economic pene- 

year had as background current ® 5„„ai attempts were made 

tration In view of the 0 ,l,e two eountnes On the recom- 

to arrive at immigration agreement e was reached by tbe Govern- 

mcndaiions of the Baxter Comn»»« 6 criticism m India as a 

ments of the two countries, w Another attempt was made Uter on 

rcsultofwhicbitdid not come. nto«« o,„„,al.se Though .here are 

to come to an agreement but 1 * Burma, owing to the limited ship 

no res.nctlons on 'I*' economic conditions obtaining m that 
ping space available and ihe hare, as a temporary measure 

noun.., .. presen. In.s nnneened, been cnn,|olled ,n 

nnd wilh ,hn .ppn.v.1 of .be » fl" Hnbnien. of .he Urge number of person. 
.. .0 fscbni.e .he m.ura „„bm.k of .be vr.r, in p.efenioce .0 

,ho bsd ev.cu..ed rhs. ceunny on rb 

orhcT cUsses of p=™»> "ho h'd » j p„por.y or bu.uie.. 

of .he «. renon. of .he Isn" 



to look after lo Cunna or have to go there as repltcement of personnel of 
es^enital business firms or on compassionate grounds or for other special reasons 
are also {;ivefl equal facilities with evacuees to ;;et fo that country Needless 
to sa), in the near future the question will be re opened with a view to tmvinf 
at a satisfactory solution Instead of clouding the issue with emotional out- 
bursts, both the countries wilt do well to make a realistic approadi Indian labour 
in the past has not always been alternative to the Burmese labour, but has 
been snpplementary Burmans do not like to handle messy substaices like coat 
They do not show any inclmailon to compete for the heavier and arduous 
tasks In reaping crops, Burmans due to their indolent habits prove to be 
costly Work requiring long absence from home docs not appeal to the Bur- 
mans who always insist on observing all ordinary Burmese holidays So instead 
of drastically prohibiting theeniry ofimmignots Burma wiB be n/se to canalise 
the flow of Indian labour to her advantage It may be assumed that the new 
India inspired by goodwill towards its neigbboun in South-East Asia will take 
into account the nationalist seniimeots of Burma 

USSR Union of Soviet Socialist Republics does not recognise, and owing 
to us nature cannot make, and disaimioation based on race, religion colour, 
nationality Of similar considerations No distinction is made between theacacus 
of a foreign worker residing in Russia and the status of a worker who is a 
citizen la the USSR There are no doubt certain administrative regulations 
regarding the entry, the settlemeot, proteaton of frontiers, etc but these do 
not affect the basic principle of the October Revolution Any direct or indirect 
restrictions of rights or establishment of direct or indirect privileges for atizens, 
depending on their race or nationahiy, as well as propaganda of race or national 
eaclusiveziess or hatred and contempt are pvnisbable by Jaw With the eJimisa- 
tioD of private or state capitalism the problem of aliens peculiar to that regime 
b3< lost all Its practical sigoiGcaace Religious freedom is granted to foreigners 
Foreign atizens, persecuted for championing the interests of workers or 
struggle for nauonal emancipation are granted asylum by the USSR Witb 
certain minor exceptions such as the tight to act as the captain or engineer of 
a ship, or the right to be a member of the crew of avil aircraft, the Soviet law 
does not impose any speaal restriciioos on the pursuit of any professioo 
by a foreigner All occupaiions including government service arc open to 
them 


Permission to enter rhe territory of the Soviet Union is accorded by the 
embassies and consulates of the USSR abroad in the form of a visa to the 
passport 

A few d scnminations ag4unst the Chinese aremoticed m the Mongol 
People s Republ c The entry of Chinese lomiigrasis into Outer Mongolia is 
prohibited 
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Versta For admission nto Petsu, foreigners must be m possession oF 
Visas granted by Persian officials abroad and passports or identity papers or 
certificates issued by the foreign state to which an alien owes allegiance 

Persons of the following categories cannot be granted visas 

(I) Those who are considered Persian sobiects under the Persian law 
but desire to enter Persia under oon-Persiao nationality papers 

m Aliens whose presence rn Persia IS no, desirable for reasons of pnblie 

security or other interests of the country 

(3) Aliens convicted of misdemeanour or crime m Persia for any f go 
country 

< 4 ) Aliens wbo are no.ble rn show rba. rbey 

Persia euber with .heir own eap.ral or rbrouEl. nsetnl professio 

The police will foroish permits for permanenr or 
rhese can bVrenewed and e.rend.d Wirhin 48 beur, after .rriral 
tnusT report to the police 

Pee for a transit permit or temporary ’°j renewal, the 

e,m„len. of one gold Ryal For 
«qu« alent of two gold Ryals is charged 

The Persian Goyernmenc f tcUrTiio'”/ brth= 

ment of foreigners in state service «xc p effect that no competent 

Government department employing a foreigoen ,n state service 

lr.4. was available for .be post n.,e new ordered 

have already been replaced by Iraqis companies and cem- 

rhcir exclusion from commcncal houses as we , employ only Iraqis 

mercial bouses in Imn am requued .0 give a, J cra.e .0 Iraq 

wherever possible before any permission .. gran.ed .0 

.1 a ,» eoier Iraq «i'l>P“' P'™'”"’" 

No one n allowed " .u,„n..,.cally accorded .0 

of the Director of Passports i P' ^ consul or any other 

one who has a regular passport du y visa money or has means of 

authorised Iraqi official and m F®*^**^ ^ lunatic or a prostitute and must 

livelihood in Iraq The applicant mus fueitive from jusuce or deebreJ 

have a health certificate He must not also be a l g 
undesirable by the Almister of lotcrio 

r .hnut tegular permission may be lawfully put 

A person entering Iraq w« oiet Iraq must register certJin dewtis at 
on remand An>body residing unthin 15 days of bis 

the police suuon of the place in w staying for three 

.r.i.sl Them .re ce.t.in e.eeprnms 
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months The Minister of Interior may issae orders for the deportation of 3 
foreigner if he is found to be without any means of living or if he is wanted by 
a foreigner country or if any court recommends him for deportation This order 
may affect the family of the person concerned Whatever money or property 
such a person may have should he spent on his family’s subsistence and journey 
and his own until they all leave Iraq 

Pilgnms or visitors travelling in organised parties need not have mdividuaJ 
visas only the leader of the party should obtain a special p*nnit But the m 
dividual members are, nonetheless, sublet to lawful taxes on iheir entrance 

Instructions may be issued exempting any person, or a certain class of 
persons *’rom the provision of this law, wholly or partly, either in our absolute 
manner or by restrictions and conditions which do not conflict with the existing 
law 


Heads of foreign political missions and diplomatic officers and the members 
of their household and officers end the members of the Bnissb and Indian forces 
are not affected by these regulations 

Aden No Person without a valid passport or travel document can enter the 
colony Persons of certain categories, such as, paupers persons suffering from 
certain loathsome diseases, crimioat*, prostitotes or persons considered undesir- 
able on informatten received through offiaal cbannels are classed as prohibited 
immigrants If they are found in the colony, they may be repatriated to their 
own country or to any other country they prefer to go provided that country 
1$ willing to receiT- them In addiitoo to removal they are liable to imprison 
m-nt not exceeding six months Of course such impnsoomeni shall cease 
if and when arrangements for bis removal are complete 

No immigrams will be permitted to enter the colony unless be makes of 
deposit not exceediog Rs 500 as is considered suffiaent to cover the cost of 
repatriation with the immigration officer or any other appropnate auihonty 
This does not apply to the members of the Bnnsh forces or Brinsb merchant 
navy and others who are classed as exempred persons A Britisb-born subject 
IS the cclony or w/fe or cbdd of a person who is nor a prohibited immigrant also 
does not come under this provision. This deposit is refundable if within 
12 months after entering the colony, be obtains a ceruficate from the immigra 
tion officer that he does not come under the prohibition of Immigration 
Ordinance Employers m the colony intending to bring penons for employ- 
ment under him, must make the prescribed deposit or give seccniy by bond 

Hongkong An immigration officer w appointed by the Governor to carry 
out the provisions of ihe Immigration Ordinance His powers and doties etc, 
may be defined by ihc GovertiOT 10 Connal from time to time 
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Anypenc.nwho.s = thtonEhp«se»g« .nd m.hom » valid paispoit or 
,„„.c orbcr valid document or entry permit may be refused permission to tod 
or to remain after landing m the colony beyond such penirf « 
otEccr may sanction A passport or travel document to be 
indication either in speciBc or general terms that it is valid f”' ' 

It teas issued or renewed to the holder by or on behalf of the govemment of 

whichhetsasuhiect A photogeaph of the person also must be affiled to 
u In the case of a person other than a British snb,eet or Bmish pmtecled 
persL It most contain a, isa by a Bntish consular office, or an; other duly 

eutbonsed offioal 

endorsement definmg a limited f'” „ officer, unless anthonsed by 

a fee of » 5 for further extension The eerti^ 

the Governor in Couned shall ”“' ““^1.2^, maimed or is an idiot, or a lunauc 
ficates of residence to ""/o”' be hindered by his Slate from 

or without any means of .v,, be h.s any definite employment awainng 

eatning a livelihood or onnot sh ^ ptoilitule or Iivmg 

him or has a reasonable ^ deported, banished or expeUed from 

on the eatnings of a prostitute or has been oep 

any «u«ry <. .w. 

^ .ni.itv of coowaveoiop the rtquirtmeaw of the 
Any immigrant found guii^ ^ emisiien » pua»h»ble on 

migration ordinance by any act o une ihousand dollan and impnson- 

aummery connction by a fi« ^ ® uliion from colony-on the order 

ment not exceeding twelve month* and fu„iibed ihall be I«ble to be 

of the convicting magntrate "7 

„„ Afebaminn must be m possession of 
aS/yfiemilen P'”""- of uobiown 

pisspott, ID the form eothotiied r .denuty mey be gieoted a vna 

o. doubtful oaiiooality ro””""' * „ „ then postessieo Fee examrle.eeni- 

oo the paiipott nr wb.teror „„„ „ whieh the aprlicaot beloog. 

eateEraotedbyavillegebeadmaocrtne 

rote, gnen belonging to ^ „b,„ent.t,re. of a fneoffi, 

whero coniola. boiloese oltei.1. no amr.l at a frontier 

Statr, may be granted VI... by cx eennn 

nf Afgh.nUno The Afg foro.gnen 

frontier roulcs for the le? 

. ,,, r,l Sboit teim vne wbeb is valid foe 
Intiy alias ate nf three bod d.iaetien nf Afghan nffien>., 

1 5 days (lO him ted teem vii 



be Valid for any period not exceeding six months (««} Long tetttt visa Vetich is 
valid for one year. The bolder of this visa is not entitled to perform more than 
one journey but mav remain m the country for a year from the date of cntrv 
All these visas are renewable 

Following classes of people fall in the category of prohibited immigrants *— 

(t) Foreigner engaged m immoral occupations or whose presence is not 
consistent with public intcresu 

Ui) Foreigners who have uadttgoM puaishment m or under orders of 
deportation from Afghanistan or have been sentenced to punishmenc 
in a foreign country 

(ni) Foreigners without means of subsistence of sufficient money to 
defray tbeir travelling expenses or unable to furnish a personal 
security m regard to residential expenses 

(tv) Persons of Afghan origin who have been deprived of their nationality 
by a decree of the Government of Afghanistan 

A long term visa for Afghan terntory will be granted to speafied classes 
eT people provided they have submitted their applications to the Ministry of the 
Interior The Ministry may issue permits de sejour to the holders of long term 
visas in accordance vaih the regulations and condiuotw laid down for permanent 
tesidence. 

Nomads, shepherds and herdsmen who are foreign subjens are dealt with 
in accordance with the separate agreeroents seached between the Government of 
Afghamstaa tod aeighbouting power 

Exit visas are issued free Entry visas for short term limned term and 
long term are issued on payment of fees which differ m each case Pilgnma, 
residents of frontier regions, mule and camel drivers and motor drivers, tonga 
drivers etc arc treated differently and the rates of fees are also dtffeceat 

Religious fugitives and refugees If entering the Frontier regions of 
Afghanistan on reasonable grounds are cKdtrded from the above provisions and 
may be treated as the Afghan officials may deem fit and proper 

No speaal restrictions or disabilities are imposed on foreigners in the 
pursuit of trade, commerce, etc , or any lawful avocation provided they are of 
good hnanaal standing Government service is also open to them 

Laws goveramg the acquirenient of oationality lo Afghamstin do not place 
any speaal rcsinctions on the foreigners, oo the contrary iheseire Iibcrsl It Is 
easier for foreigners to acquire Afghan nationahiy The Afghan Govemmenr 
may issue orders revoking the Qationality of the following persons / 
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(a) Pcnom no! co-orcrajio/: m ihe common intcreu of Afph«n«tin and 
tcfuMBfr lo share ibeir fiaaocia} profit# ta Afi^htniftan 

(i*) Penoo$ residing m foreign countries and found to possess no patnouc 
feelings and imrnttooalljr avoid ng Afghan Icgatiom and con- 
auhtei 

(c) Persons who have fled from Afghanistan after committing a political 
offence, or commuting anjr other senous olTencc or felony in or out 
of Afghanistan 

(<f) Persons engaged in propaganda scotk against Afghanistan or employed 
by foreign powers in a avil or a military capacity 

India does not place any restnetion on entry of foreigners Any- 
^^y fulfilling the ordinary passport requirements can enter India and take to 
*oy lawful punutta As a result of this open door policy, we find India flooded 
*ith many foreign enterprises Of course, the new India with east potentialiues 
for industrial derelopment will tee bow far foreign interests can he allowed to 
work consistenily with interests of the Indians 

India being an enugraat country, bad to take lotereit is tbe control of 
exntgrauoB We hat-e already roeationed tbe miserable plight of Indian lahouren, 
who are mainly uoikilled and wretchedly poor, in tbe otber Asian couornea 
Tfaeeoedittoos under which these unforruoates hare bad to lire bare bees 
so deplorable chat these bare evoked eery barsb crttiosoi from many ooa-A$ian 
observers As a result of agitation in India and abroad tbe Emigraiion Act of rpza 
was passed to control emigration So far at unskilled labouris concerned, the 
Goremmew of India have assumed absolute powers conferred on them by tbs 
Act These functions were previously performed by the Provioaal Govern- 
ments by virtue of powers deleptcd 10 rbem With a view to dealing directly 
with all emigration problems in tbe future on a uniform all India basts, the 
Government of India resumed the admiQistration of these functions with effect 
from ist October 1914— and have aopointed a Controller-General of Emigration 
for that purpose Hi» principal duty is to improve the lot of the already settled 
emigrants by cmenng into bilateral agreemerts wiib the couotnes concerned and 
to sec that the nght type of people arc sent abroad under proper sanitary and 
economic safeguards 

It IS not possible to formulate a common immigtauon policy for all the 
countnes in Asia, the local circumstances being widdv different Much of the 
present difficulty we have seen, is due to the fam that the immigration policies 
of most of the Asian countries have been designed in the interests of the nilmg 
powers When the dependent countnes in Asia are free they will find the 
proper atmosphere to discuss the common difficulties from an mdependeot 
perspective The very fact that they ate the masters of their own houses will 
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give an added digtiity to the parties concerned and help them to approach the 
issue with an eye to the greater cause of Asia Greater and greater use may 
be made of the bilateral agreements to the beneBt of the parties involved 

In fairness to tbe immigrant countries it must be said that once the im-* 
migrants have been settled in their new homes, they must not clamour for help 
from the mother country in any and every difficulty They should identify 
themselves with the people of the country where they settle down and share 
With them a common fate One can ill afford to forget how the totalitarian 
powers invented convenient excuses to further their aggressive designs on the 
^lea of looking after the interests of their emigrant population But it i$ equally 
important to bear in mmd that if the immigrants are always treated as foreigners 
and made the victims of discriminations, they are left with the only alternative 
of lookmg to their country of origin for help and succour in times of 
distress 

Tbe problem, undoubtedly, bnstles with immense difficulties But having 
so much ID common among themselves, including cultural ties and affinities, 
the Asian countries may steer clear of conflicts if they rise to tbe height of 
looking at tbe issue from the objective pomt of view of a larger interest affecting 
Bll, and give a wide berth to the anti foreign agitation fed by pure emotion When 
tbe economic necessity of any country demands tbe exclusion of aliens, due care 
should be taken of the fact that persons who have been carrying on reclamation 
work for decades and have been inextricably bound up with the fortunes of tbat 
country a re not thrown out They nchly deserve to be treated as nationals 

Of course a great deal depends upon the extent to which the immigrants 
can live down ibeir reputation not only as capitalist exploiters but also as under- 
lings of tbe economic imperialism of tbe Western powers The existing 
bitterness between the immigrants and tbe nationals may be largely attnbuted to 
the fact that Western capitalists bad used tbe oriental immigrants as intermedi- 
aries between them and the natives, who in desperation made the intermediaries 
responsible for all tberr economic troubles 

la the wake of tbe new revival, all the Asian countries bereft of past pre- 
judices and bitterness, should try, with abundant courage and commooseose to 
come to an understanding with a view lo paving the way towards tbe ultimate 
unity of mankind wherein lies real peace 
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tbeologlstp, an^ ■^v>en develooed Into conr^rclal and -lolltl- 
cal leading to colonisation and conqupstp. During the reign 
of ^shoka, grandson o'* Chandra Guoi-a ^our^'a, in'^ia b^osra^ an 
Imortant cenire of international int'='T*os+ fisho>a*s m=-s?age ‘5 
and ambassadors^ vent to fyrla, fgvnt, ’'aoe'^onia, ^yren", 

■Soirus etc. conv-'‘yinF his greei'ins and ‘^uddha's mes^sape. ? 
'I’hey v'°re also sent to Central /sia, Puma and c-ian and 
Asho’'a‘s o"Ti son and daurbter, Mahendra and Sanphamitra, 
v»Pnt to Ceylon. Student's from various couni-ri^': abroad ”'Pre 
attreoted to Indian Universities, S'e^ially to "^aviiia and 
Nalanda an-’ Ins^lan Colonists are knevn to -^nnetrfted 

into distant territories such yhotan In Central Asia, 
Fadagsscar of^* the coast of South /frica and ^ormesa on the 
China coast. 3 

All the'e inter-fsian and International contacts 
had been oossible as much through the adventures of oilgrims, 
scholars and exolorers as through comnerclal travellers and 
invaders out for territorial exoansion. It is hardly 
necessary to ooinh out that these contacts had been condi- 
tioned by th« Dosslbilities of transoort and communicatiors 
during hhe Teriod. in the North, trade, trevell'>rs and in- 
vaders oassed overland v'h\le in the South and the ”ast the 
Sea and India's maritime enterorise orov^ded the ner-f^ssery 
ODTortunities for intercourse. Hsuen-tsang, the famous 
Chinese Pilgrim who came to India in the 7th Century, 
travelled overland by a circuitous rout^ across the Gobi 
desert and cassine through rurfan, rucha, Tashkent, 

Famarkhand, Bal^-'h, Yarkand and Khotan crossed over the 
Karakoram on the vimalayas. Ke is rooorted to ha'^e returned 
the srm° ray. +his vas’a long and hazardous route full of 
oeril and yet Icng succession of vilgrims and scholars 
icurneyed through this bet”-een India and ^'hina for a thouss 
years '^he other route follo^^ed wa'" bv the S“a via Indo- 
china, Java, Sumatra, Kalava and Nicobar I'-lands. yi-^sing, 
another Chinese oilgri"!, follov'ed this route via Shribhoga 
or Palembung in Sumatra and reached the Indian '’ort of 
Tamraliutl (modern Taraluk) at ^he mouth of the Hughli »n 

SU-y enf ^rr ifPC if.iY. rt a-T.yvnrrv fruim .Wj cTird erhV 

accounts that there i-as at that time regular navigation 
between India, Iran and Arabia on the ’’^est and between Indl, 
or Ceylon and Nalaya, Stmatra, Java, Siam, Cambodia and 
China on the east. 4 


2 Ja^^aharlal Nehru: Discovery of India - oh, V- Natlonalisr 

Internationalism under the Quotas. 

3 R.C. I'ajumdar: j^ nclent Indian C oloni -^s in the F ar ^ast 

4 jaraharlal Nehru; Discovery of India - ch. V. 



C ontacts under Hindu Tnioerialism 

Hindu Tmoerialism under the Gunta^^ ^ave a great 
fillio to the colonising and inaritlme actlviti'''; towar'^s 
the fa^^-hesp east from Beneal, Kalinga or Orissa and t»^e 
Coromondal. On the north the Gree^, '^urV’ish, fifphan an'’ 
Moghul conquests and military exD«“ditions resulted in a 
ranid development of India's international contacts v'ith 
the Middle East and Central A^^la. The nrlnci'-al land routes 
then followed vere through the oasses on the Hindu^usti and 
Sulalman ranges leading from Kabul and Kandahar 

The activities of Indian colonists and emoire- 
builders in the Ea'^tern Archlnelago cover a period of about 
fourteen hundred years uoto the 15th Century A.D. In the 
8th Century the greatest of the states in Malayasla, the 
Sailendra emoire of Emperor Sri Vijaya flourished over a 
vast territory of land and sea. In the 14th Century the 
State of Java came Into prominence and Sailendra emoire 
yielded place to the Majapahit empire. Shortly thereafter 
Islam began to extend its hold over the Malaya Peninsula 
and the Islands, Malacca rose into oromlnence as a great 
centre of trade and an important seat of political power. 

This Islamic pover finally out an end to Majaoahlt towards 
the end of the 15th Century and early in the 16th Century 
the Portuguese under Albuquerque conquered Malaya with their 
superior sea-oower. 4 

Thus, even during the c-athan and Moghul rule of 
India, her intercourse with various Aslan countries through 
trade and diplomatic exchanges of ambassadors or emissaries 
which were began In the early years of th« Christian era, 
were continued. This contact was of greater or less degree 
under different rulers as the internal situation in India 
permitted , 

Early Transpor t an d Communication s 

Pimultaneouslv »lth the ernan'ion of In-^la's inter- 
Aslan contacts the necessity for morp Improvpd transnort and 
comm'unications ■'■erp felt and various routep out of Indja ’ orp 
explored. The old caravan route ovf^r the Pamirs through the 
Karakorum nass and Khotan was too much full of ■'eril for man 
and beast and the roads through Khyber and Bolan passes 
converging into Afghanistan w^re opened out with remarkable 
engineering feat. Pilgrims through Badrlkasran from Hardv-ar, 
Mussorle and Alraora to Uanassarovar opened out a new route 


4 Jewaharlal Nehru 


for contact rith ^ibet and China. Regular courier services 
from one oart of India to another linkln^j uc distant olaces 
vere developed and these vere extended to establish a fevr 
diclonatic channels of communication b^tveen the ruling 
Dov'ers in different carts and nelghbourinf states. Ry’the 
15th Century /.D. such contacts are knovn to have covered 
not only the Asian countries Includjnp China, Cambodia, 
Siam, Java, T^alaya, T=iurma and Ceylon but also Abyssinia, 
Fgyct, Arabia, Persia, Greece and even Portugal. 

Shi-'nin^' activities and shin-buildlne industry 
devpiooed in a remarkable manner bttv'een th» Sixth and the 
Sixteen+’h Centuries and for nearlv a thousand v^arr India 
retained a ore-eminent oosition In th-^ world of coinm‘'rcp, 
th-^reby attractinr the active interest of no’-lv gro’*ine 
raarltira« na+-lons o^ '’'estprn PJurooe, tb« Portueu®se, the 
Dutch th« ^r-^nch and lastlv th^^ English. Po'^eign travellers 
v'ho vislt'*'^ India toward** the end of l^th century, 
including Marco Polo have loft glorious account® of" India' 
narltimc •frade and also of t’^e construction of Indian shin 
Some cf the shins v'’ere so large as to require a crev' of 3C 
men and many of th«m carried five to six thousand baskets 
of cargo. 5 During the Moghul ■•eriod considerable atten- 
tion ^'as devoted to the strengthening of the navy as much 
to orev'^nt olracies on the sea a*? to ward off occasional 
inroads into the v’atcrs of India by foreign adventurers. 
Thomas BovTey, an'’Cnglish traveller to India, during 
1669-1679 A.D. has left a valuable account of countries 
round +-he Pay of Bengal in vhich descrlotions have been 
given of boats and shios 'which were among the best -of 
their kind for the oerlod'. 6 '='rom the end of the 17th 
Century Indian Shaooing began to bf> steadily throvn out 
or realaced by the mariners from Western Purope and when 
the British gradually managed to have a grio on India they 
barred all the doors and sought to close all the routes tha 
connected India with her neighbours in Asia. New routes 
were ooened across the seas which brought India nearer to 
Eurone, particularly to England, but them were to be no 
further contacts overland between India and Iran, Central 
Asia China and Burma, This sudden isolation from the rest 
of Asia has been one of the most remarkable and unfortunate 
consequences o^ British rul‘=» In India. 7 


5 R.K. Mookcnl : History of Indian fihinplnp - Hook TT. Ch.; 

6 Thomas Bovrey ; A Geoeranhlcal Account pf Count-ploo round 

the Bay of Beneal, (lF6Q-7^) 

7 Ja’-aharlal N^^hru : Discovery of In d ia - p.1‘^9 
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Last Global and India Pivotal Position 

It anoears, ho^’Gver, that the i^heel of fate has 
at last turn-’d anc^ a nev* chaatei* in the hi'-tory of* Inr^la is 
■being written. 'The last Gloial ”'ar has once more brought 
to arominen^'" the strategic and aivotal aosition.of India, 
and all the oooressed nations of i^sia, including China, 
Indonesia, Indo-China and Iran are looVing towards India 
and to one another for helo and co-oneration. The devploo- 
nent of airways ma^es it possible to renew old contacts and 
it is hiph time tha^- the route'* bet**een India and her neigh- 
hours bv land, bv sea and by air s>»ouid he re-eyamined and 
a Dlanned d-^^vplo merit thereof be undertaken. 


Tsv the middle ox‘ 1940, vben France fell and active 
war ^ron in thi extended over the Mediterranean to 

Vortn Africa Ir^la became an imnortant source of sudoIv of 
men anfl materlds for the 4111es ana the Inaian frmv '-as 
oailea unon no' onlv to re-ln'orce th- nritish unit,. In 
S.Ti jrac,, ffilona an^ 'Ipy-'t but also to unaertaVe most 


ur^’ertahf 
on the desert fronts o'* Lybia and 


I' an, _ 

ol' the ma.'or •’irht ng 
Tri'iolitania 

Ir June 1Q41 Germany attac’^‘=‘d Russia and in a 
row .Wirt rnttzurleR oaooalpns smashea ud most of_ thr y'SH 
suunlv llnrs on the"-"rst morn thr laltir to thr nla^ Sea. 
Tn Drormbr 19111 .Taoan oiurrea viperous v into the -ar 
afalist rarira and nrltaln ana In thteeraonths^ the_Jananrse 


ou th- 
an i"-er 


overran the entire Eastern ana 

, 'o'p*oP'Asia ano broupht unaer tholr o.ontrol 
and ina vatrr area. Including Burma, Malaya ana 


Tnd-'an OCP n and brought about serious alsloration In the 
l?^4lr Sr ^bS sea routes to India, the Persian G^f and 
th^Rea SU. They vere also knocking at the northern 
mortals of Australia. S 

For the Allied countrr-of fensivp In East Asia Indl 
Uo Tnadr the ’erlnolnal base of ooeratlons and, apart 

Crdeveloped. Civilian refugees and retreating army from 
be aeveiope through the mountain and Jungle 

bSrle?rbptr.eL Burma and India and thereby demonstrated th. 
eSSlMIltlPS of three overland routes between the two 
OOSSIDILI 1 , TgPo.i'ytkylna, Tamu-lmuhal and Eanpoon- 

aSv^ roa^B? Staila?ly ol tSe -4st, rrllw-y evtenslons upto 


« t World~«t.las for Americans 



tb» farthe-it o-tible frontlpps o'" India “-re nusbod ana tv-o 
roads through -Persian and Afghan territories to Russia -ere 
vigorously sursued Varller, betveeBrloS? and the 

Chinese Government, aserehenslve of coastal bloobade, had 
undertaken the oonkruotlon of a Mghiay Into Burma and 
about 1,50,000 Chinese men and i omen literally ola fd the 
Burma RMd out of the sides of Mountains and through deee 
foreits from Kunming to the railhead at lashlo This road 
wS officially ocenld In January 1939 and by 1°41 the monthly 
average traffic by this road rose to about 13,000 tons 
ll^ly in 1942, ho ever, the Jaoanese conquest of Burma blocked 
tvio nntl et from the Burma Road belot Lashio and Mandalay 
™ 1^38 ertensLn of the Burmese railway beyond lashlo 
SoL the lugnment of the Burma Road was also commenced but 
this oro^ect had to be abandoned for vant of materials 
^hree ^ea^flater a motor road from Sadiya in Assam to the 
I nr e yeai . rvrfna had been surveyed but could not 
Sikang orovlnce in China had been u^^ y^^^ ^ 

^bLrrdSrs^?^oad ^Sros2he^Easter„ Himalayas 
^?^rbaset^jrllal™ mminrand c\unWn| substantially 
fa?ge quIntUles of war materials for China. 


Present Outlets 


« haief desorlotlon of the routes bet\ =pn India 
and her Aslan'^nef ghhours by land, sea and air may now be 
und ertaken 


T,and Routes 


T-entes from India to her immediately 
The overland i° , neglected and unae lelosed 
neighbouring aountrie either to natural difficulties 

for a number of Jfhas been stated earlier, many 

or to strategic reasons enning the last f"w 

of these began to recelv a^^ Bangoon sa- attacked by the 
of the Great <i-i . 


years of the Jicat ar ^ number of 

Jacanese through the hazardous lungles and 

Indian refugees '^Tekefl tnroug^ Hountalns Since then 

mountains o' thy Arakan and^^ Chittagong to Akyab and thence 
the Arakan Coastal Roan, Taunruo to Prome and on to 

either to Minbu or througn a nearest Land route hetTeen 

Rangoon has become recogni some strategic 

Lower Burma and Wdla At ^ overland connection between 
Ineortanoe as ntnytding n»“;; inkely to provide an Imoortant 

Sngoon and Chittagong and^ls^likely^^^^^^ f no- India, 

link in the ^''^htual 1 no prosoect for oeaoe time 

it does not aopear to hold from_Calcutta 

conin^rcial ^‘^^^^^%aneoon^re-iains unt^lsturbed 
and Chittagong to Rangoon r 


"he portion of 
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the roar! beyond Manngdav , In Indian territory, the flonst-rnetjrn 
of -hloh had been undertaken during the Wai by the nilljarv, 
has therefore, been abandoned and the road betr-een Chittagong 
and’Maungdar has ceased to receive du° attention. 

The second route connecting Burma with India, which 

is tte ?mnhal in Manlour State and with Mandalav In 

^Sr^r;\;l a^nments have_been folio, ed^for^ 

chin Hills 8no 4 .y,_-,,oU nroductive forests and fertile 
y"?|rthe se h t 

=£StlveIV gcntlor^^^^^ 

and"^e?"?astern neighbours thls^route^wlll^afford^the^ 

oooortunlty .on tbe eastern borders of 

overland channel ?f ““““S^C^irSa'Road, kno-T, as the 

India runs through the tedo-Burma Hoa ,^^^^^^ 

Stllwell |tarts from^_^ 

North vast f ssam m his evnlorations, 

which Marco ’’olo once tra jn height, 

trav"rso= the catva^lll Huka.ang Valiev thmugh^nse 

descends to fl. i«mber Country' near Itelnglcan 

fcr,,sts, asses through the^/ijb^^ reaches MytVylna, 

and the ' on the northern reaches of the 

the Burma Ball read runs south'-ard' to 

Irra'ady. 1C ^tom Mytkyn navigation head Crom shlch 

Bhamo, an iijvovtant riv ^nma and the Bast. Beyond 

caravan route' ^roce d to Mongayng and loins 

Bhamo a branch of this i After crossing the 

the Burma Road, “-"tlon d e proceeds to Kunming and 

Chinese border ®t "anting tn ^tler the road nasses over 

f ^SS^s^of lo?m ^a e fountalns^and^olateaus and negotiates 

irofl a do..^to^ahout^to^aboui R ,00 ee o 

get across Sal' ®®"„'^tn®e’agaln the road droos down Into the 
laoshan. 'th’rcfrcm once g ^ 

Mekong gorge through oasl-r gradients over 

Tall ulat’ru which 1® lunmlng to Chungking Is anoth r run 
Yunuan to .trough hills and valleys. By January 

of about 1000 ”>ll®®.,^r,.„„®Ledo to Chungking ras romnletcd as 

1945 the entire „>.o, as ori e of th' M'inl..ter of 

SMS^S^^S^rTSdSrBose had aA on ortunlty of studying 
Nntail ^ub'ias Cnano „ this opinion 

this route olof.®]: !; L India - an article published In Vol I, 
^rou'arI?fTf-JS3?S5T^ I ndia ft ' orld .f fa irs. 
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^.1 oafhpr 'ITt'Prll SU''’^lV line to China 
ihrusanfs S tins o<- -ar matavials r,ova^ ttrouaV. th- same. ' 

Tt is ho-e<i that this Indo-hurna-nhl na all -eather 
noaa mill I t onlV -- - ^--t^^st.atemie^im.ortance, ^ 

linl'inc os 't '^°'= * ° In ren»”lnp eultnral ana commor- 

mlll also he of ho-ever, the section 

oial -os built in the hunry o- military 

bet-een L.. ° mhbseltable territory, too much 

erlgenoi«>r throurh ^ heaw and ccmner''ial 

to the north, vhere rainfall ^ jj g nf the roaa au-ing 

sossibillty It is unier-teod that the 

oeace time must be verv costly. allo-ert th= road to 

Government of India ’ Dudley vtame, mho had recently 

fall into the nature if country there 

visited tv T.edo area mg gromth of forests vras 

mlth torrential rains and |?J:g^nany* trace of the road 
such that f ' P “^fl'^the'^oresent oollcv of government did 
after a fern , rhlirsection on the other hand bids 

not change. tion of imoortance even during normal 

fair to retain its tie amount of trade in Silk, 

times of soace and conslderabl 

orecloua "ct^ls and Mol iro ^ „nve 

artistic taoestries etc. nu«'' 

?ogu?arly over the same. 

^S^r? larnfslriiM™! ;i°?hlS!"M“e 

Tall over vhich sorters y neriious due to raft 
route is ct nlacpa ao cannot be used and there is 

bridges th t even hack anima 

thus little ntesnect ♦»’“„"sadlya to the Slhang nrovlnoe 
eeace tine, f i942-d3 but the nrooect had 

in China mas =="tveved dur^^g almost insurmountable dlffi- 
to be abanr ned ^s in iv dace to mentnon here that 

rrltlps J mav not be oui o het'-een Burma and 

verv ImnoT nt °''®^g®2all^y had been constructed by the 
Siam, the im-Burma cri-oners of rar and 

Janenese during 19 . ^4 Uakhon-natam to th 

slave labour. t.._„_«alavan Rall-av and na=sed 

of Bau-hok on Slam^Mal y^^ Valley, crossed 

through pru. kasl the three Pagoda 

fhl Sll-rairSl Itta at 

Railway at ..engyang. 


-gT^T'S^ST'^^'siuiiLto-ia^- 
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, wvion •Rrltlsh forces took over the 

iiC” hanfs in the nf the brideos, vhich ”’erc nado 

line fro" the Jananeso iunolos, ^^erG thought 

of rood extracted CoLeouently, th-'re have 

to be unsafe and traffic »as abandoned, rron 

been many breaks and through Irreorcssable jungles of 

latest rooorts It aooear surely devouring the line 

th^hurna border are /trace of the human eftorts 

and th-re rill /^"//trconst^uotion unless 

and huge sacrifice ®^Jj/for^the maintenance of the line. 
Srfrr^;nare!y!%he authorities are^sceotical aho 

SS^'-ro^fntrrist ve^nSeAt in/t^/?-/?t"or th°rsirv 

“rilray a ad vork it, “i„°?trilne and the deoendants 
T?rose%’hriSld'’thelr uvea during its construction 

rollo” Ing^ the und^barrlers^on^the^fron^ 

India fron ^.ast '^o ’ ^ b''t’'’cen T'allti'"'ong 

iiiiiiifiilit 

toTTi of Lanchov/ and Pao-Tao and tho 

and to Peking via (Tihvra) and Alna-^ta 

one to ^ ® TTnrth-'''Gst to Urun-chi t third 

°o:i‘'lhe"?ufs?a’n"-X-U 5 resra"cSa"viS"rcAtc -ly runs 

??uck, -hlch IS "oeo^cr^l^^ ulong the Sa;goo^valley,^to^or 

from Lhasa torar ^ l'"v°htant nllgrl trans-Hlmalayan 

yanasarovar, rhicn^^_ routes start from 

Hindus and Budcn converge, ^hcso r _ 

/ Nataftal hills l”p%/soSe colnt on the 

Alnora o ^ Simla hills, y, to Nenal 

HSrSfb^/ferreUr^ Of 

mllltar' exn-cl o route anv long r. 
the exis-’hCC ol 
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-xbet anH Indxa a^good trade 

goer on, snecially In ool, olecegoods 

gold in exchange f°r brick a aemand in Tibet 

and various consumers |°°f= jj recent years. Of different 
has been on the increase during the Ihasa- 

land routes to "nly to retain its position as 

Gangtok road " i of contact between India and her 

the most also to develoo into an important 

northern neighbours but also to a 

overland J?"*osed for some months for the supply 

this route ^iiL. from India, when the Burma Road 

?rorLsMrfo KunSiig wa^ dislocated through Jabanese 
bombinp. 

on the -est of Manasarovar and ;i”l®^-;grKarL 
route across the Himalaya Ttountalns 1^ 

korum nass, 18'°°°, ^!®Jv,“f^noTOed rhinese pilgrim «sucn- 
oontaot through ''"idh ?hp 7th Centun ' .h and bv 

Tsang travelled to ln<lia china. Central ft«la anfl 

I“afa SS°^rintl?ned^?eKlar^contact^ for several centuries. 

Z?ters orjad^h on the H-®/,Tndus valley,^Chang^ , 
thf second pass at 18>40° Ka?Skorum there are two traC'S 

one®throuS‘Hlndpash°ln^K'en^Lun^mountalPs^a^d ‘^otan " 

(4^?00*’feetrirchlnaJ^ ^rom Khotan^one^anclen 

and Lanchow on Hvangho i^^^^ H"==‘®"c™trarASlan”allroad , 

head on Bus-lan terr tcry from „f the 

Road, the great east - 

“""v^rthcr ce^t ™ 

;°:^tecHmana«nr‘'fron"Gllrlt IcadVo ^SdaSSsan, 

outpost on Scrghana and Tadzhiu. 

Kashgar, Tashkend, or, 


14 Huntlnrton 
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CO-t' 


-h' 


•'ti-lr ir’ Dll hiiar-'cus nni’ 
-j.,-.,' ncro ^ cnrnvrns. v'-rv 

j nl’ ^ !?' _pn Inv th^lr live on 
n.-b-i- o' e<,--orco “"d Intrr- 

nn'’ V. »i,Aoo rmit'^'’ Dononr tc rntn^'r 

n-tlc-ol c'otnet' t-oon the oWc-t 

^irMprjhnrnol' be.-eon TnHln nn- ohina. 

" 'pp„e,l eln 1' lorelv « 

_ -M-ovlor *t . oeullor hooan Ovlllootlon 

toDor-a-b , ab°l“:;!;;^4ton^oo’tho 

r^ra i"rHs?/;r=in''o/--?oV4;rorrou lo 

Cn'^lnn '■^n ^''"''i.i!It-^nn/''^tH'' oonlr^ nt rl^va- 

hun'^r*'^ * '-Inn '‘hnn, fv,n sm. 

t^e alnt'"'' 4 -O.CCO <'‘'''* nnO covcr<-(l -1th 

rorn»y'’-r-%?^^eT?'i spr 

o'°t’r”J 'r^b’lnran^lh-eoooio''" 
Twvete, '/'•^^rnnU’-uuSro. ^ot, t^'4'’^jno5S distinct 
iro varl'^ ;;45'Mbl tant' cll?ato. 14 

o%s;o^on4^v. 

'^''“"''r5i;rtro^Sh:’"rorf;f/^%4c^sricn"“s5tS^^^ 

coun?r> 'e°occnSnle «alth 4 = 41 =«^^”„„PSO 

V"''J?4n ISVollhooO of notabl north-esterniolrhboUTS, 


for atrat-Elc " routes 




IP 

T Tinnnu ^ort Sanc^enan and Chanan 
at Dargai^ ^’r-viaman Th^ oasses across 

tS^"wils“re irKh|Sr!''Srran, Tochi, Go^al^ane^Polan^ 

“■ n?„r ~ g-rs.";a 

in Turkeman (iJoiinv 

the vest. oasses between 

, eoofl amount of aried and fresh - 

,oafa au^J^b^.;raSfM J-C/Surrs“^SoSl”^“ 

^?h*®i;;draf slae!’'“fBhanlstan and her^lm-eaiat^^ 

from the S-s for a very lone tin as ooves by 

neiehbourhood has 1 amount of ^JJtain, Soviet 

k“»-H 

RSH.rs;" .isr.:.t?.ft ;;;gg.g^ 

can therefore oontln'e t® te strcterlcally. 


sreanjij -- . goo' io.'n.'*.' ■-- -..op.ve crear ini.’'iv-. 

can therefore b oontln'e t® tec 1 jtrcterlcally 

overland routes concerned. Moreover^ ^ a 

s® far "lose as they are to fb^ reparded as of 

these routes, ex _ Kushk* *2U- d ^nriin. Tf 


ar-'t_'mno-t no can be overc 


overcoVe Were W ‘ 

" direct railro d 


5Sri«iri"comelicaU-| -o^|e”t or dlrecc^^ 

ft^randlhhaha with Termea^on W ,oy or^^^_ 

^/®?n-rtS 1 nt/t‘nfeTfVelS =11» ^-oss 

?;^Srhara^hf>'erat. 

r. we-t eSSetffreu Balachl--^"i;orc;;. net 

"-hidwCor^but^^-’o??r^r=y;te;^ha=^taKcn^a^l 

Sr run al®„7f W the =erslnn rend 


fh® If frl"-®W?hi=tcn nolnt 

uanctc_rr®-^-,^o ’’erslan^bcrder. u to^_^ ^ 

■It fren >-bnrdor or ..u. a 

he nor... — lonr me ee--- - „ osl-.n rend head- at 

'uetta, or .un g IW® b° ‘rbe "etw-7-.Md"n r-ute 

‘?shln via '-O'hab rnd 'urbnt. 



along vhlch both a ®"tat strategic Importance 

'’"‘’"Lfc^’llTecf overland communioaticn not onlv to Iran,^^ 

^rafanf Arabff bSt also to Cf- %crcss^^r^i ^ 

^T^rLltan. f- Us?a the Hiddle^.ast^and^^^^^^^ 

ghSt! ^ia'oreSa Jhera the^goodt^^re^^ 

l"led^1n?o^ruo.san^ariven-^“^^ 

Aif- TIM I- 

eastwards to about 3<9°u.T =nd Lanchow on Hwangho. 

motor trucks covering ancient trade and 

way of ^“'"Ll°Tthia toad follow th| anclent^^^^^^ 

Long stretches after the lapse of 

ollgrlmage route be of fate that 

and It IS a Strang with India and 

nearly 1200 l^°aation for ^er |bntact^^^^^^ ^ 

of overland comm KahS“.'’?InI on modern standard to 

Iran. '^^0® Bb^slan engln er heycnd that the 

has been built oj ajl reatner ' j j^j^e and it 

enable motor trafJib ^^an ^ther crim 

condition of time to reach Sian (cn 

used to take a long^^^^_ Sejrvlgorously pushing 

r/SSnIn! Shlnsl^^Kansu^an^tn g^achwan, Yunnan, 

Krangsfand Kvrantung. ^^arland routes out of India 

i" fncoSolate t‘'*=°''|hroil-f lal^= "nd diserts 
would remain Ju=°“j,aates over the oll^^ Selstan and Iran. 
S\““r"A?gUi^an^and^Balu^ - aatlcns f rcm^.-elstan^ 
Several most Imoortant of v parsees, Isoahan 

or 7ahldan the m t holy place the 

Baghdad via hitm road linking yahidan on the 

s: S!™- J^SSL;fS.S~ .;; 
r.ts;'™'ir;,".;'.‘«“>'-'»-‘" ••■• °”“ ■ 

the west these 

Sp ^ — jTac inne sea coast and a 

central sl^SlS gf a?^ VaSl??a?eTSp^S?t^!;i%ies 
seas covered oy 
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fo. est..ll=hln,intorn.tlonal^cont.cts^a=r^ 

AsVs .oen notea^earll..^all|ri.a,^aoholars, 

traders and ?°’-°?i^^%ndla to TOrlous Aslan countries on the 
naritlne routes . teeinnlnf’ of the Christian era_ 

East and the vest Llayasla and the 

and novcrCul emoire radian settlers as early as the 
Eastern Archlnelago by In activities of Indians 

seventh century /.D. . 4j, India reached a high degree 

and the shlebulldlng J^n^rran'’ till the advent of the 

of efficiency by the "t"™ c y English traders and 

rsV5H!i'& 

A. v»ns seven major oorts connect” 

At oresent, as also a^number of minor 

ing her vrith various co^trie^^^ veLels engaged in local 
certs vhlch mostly =hel jlscrlotlon of the major corts 

and =??=tal trade A brict 

from the vest to tne ^ 

^ situated at the North west 

Karachi : thaf of Karachi, the port nearest to 

f^rner of India is that oi ^ p«rooe. It is carved out of 
western Asia, Middle Ea dredging and reclamation orovld- 
Tnatural Inlet SriSrcapIble of accommodating 

Ing for seventeen -na four Imcort berths allow- 

Slos of S7 to 29 feet draft e™ also numerous 

^o^orifgs^roroceaggolng jewels »d^facll« 

SowecteraOecUy^te'the North J«*"j;jaKfBtluchlstaA^^ 
and'^WghanirtanrKaragl has developed . 

, lUe aort of Bombay Ilea in t^e establrshef 

iilf=-hcSf6l ®rt5?a^i h rtcurl in^tbe ™ria. 

?rth?e?eSSlased ■’eep-vater docks ™^30„.golng shins 

T re?4=erS°?o*§o"?Lt at a time Th^e^are In^^^ 

IS Ta^^eSf cSLS??r-y’-3fInd Laller crafts and 

; „.,-4.„T- v nf Indian Shleclng. 

15 B.K. Mocker J ' - ^.he lnte r-T)ecartnental Port 

16 Obtained from 
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1 . »ph#» nossiblllti=s for exoanslon 

necessity for the same b= felt In future. 

'=°?l!^"./est=’ccar/afoirKle”froS loS?ay!^^t 

harbour on the ^ m stream and at the nev 

can ta'^e ships of 30 Island in the harbour connected 
quays which lie bridges. The cort has 

with the mainland but, unfortunately, contact 

good inland _„<n is limited to the oacacity 

lith the rest ?f "rrcan easily develop 

of one ofosle track line. y railway communl- 

JSt^?on?n^?j:eMn?e^\a=nS develop. 

Madras . Circling round the oeninsula^byoassin. the^Ceylon 

port of Colombo °"® =°?®L_„e of about 600 miles from 
India at Madras at ® i<,ial harbour built out Into 
cochin. This ® 1 within its walls for 

the ooen sea Its layout and equinments 

sSlPS of upto 30 f®®‘ J*ilJy%i^unlcatfon with the 
^^oirof thf penfnsu?f and It oan easllv be enlarged to 
meet trade requirements. 

v.vaeanatam. About. 400 mlles^north of 
newly deviloped nort of Vizasaoav bbis port Is 

harbour. '"Ticn unto 30 fe^t draft both alongside 

designed to take fhi®® “f connected vlth the hlnter- 

and In stream '^^f^Sstem of railways running both along 
land through a =y=Jrthc Interior of Central 

the coast a' well as Into course of time this 

and it 5® /""“crTOluSe of trade and traffic to handle, 

nort will - Bengal, about 600 miles 

Calcutta: At the head of tj!® ®®?he biggest port of India, 

from Vlzagapatam lies C®1®H^ capable of admitting shlos 

It is a river port on hnvinK bars betreen the port and 
if unto 30 feet draft Jut having at or near 

S?|b“«Sr?^ ?hi -4 r=i^i“^?f°L^rrs?^r,Sa5;f aloS^ 

d‘L%cJ''f^^of and^t^ 

l^o=^h!o^^^!tTs7w^^f pg®d,f -ii-trn^^ 

all directions and °^"^®Jherc is good scooe for exoanslon 

?iiiai"oorts Moreovcr,^thero^l^g 

iLrJn^l'yilo^ry in future. 



fhittaeonB Is the eastern most Dort of India 

ctance of about 400 miles from Calcutta at 

situated at a distance of ahou^ 

the mouth of a confluen „ Bengal and ^ssam. As at 

the urahmanutra, irtr^l feet draft only at 

uresent It can ta e shl of^ channel is being Imoroved 

jetties and tn stream b th^^^^^ connected 

to admit a n-tre gauge rallray system serving 

with the Interior ty a “ 6 Inland water courses. 

Assam and Eastern ®®p®®Jj.t ^an be easily exuanded and Its 
caoac??y conlfdirably Imcroved within a short time. 

. ®r''corts sSch''as*MasulloitLrPon<’id'’BrJ'y and 
number of "l^or sort. ^ Calicut, Hormugao (Goa), 

Tuticorln on the East coast ana 

Earoda, Movvl and sea-board outlets from India to 

develooed Into convenl t these sorts have long 

|°riI?e??s?S|^hist /beh nd them as claying an Imcortant 
role In India's maritime activn.iv 

. . c T-a<«ts shlooing Statistics and of her 
A study of steadily and systematically 

Sea-borne '^P®^®,r?''®ontacts ^th Aslan countries as also 
India's commercial oontac s m narltlme activities 
the oosltlon of ‘'fE^the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
dwindled down «"EjE!„*olmrto acquire a dominant oosltlon 
and how Great ^E^ls^Jrade but also In her transport and 
not only In India's trade oossible and probably not 
communications. I course In these resoects within the 

necessary to *^®c?esent study. A few relevant facts 

limited comoass of tne 
may, however, be cited. 


Shlooin E,and^eabon;e-tiags 


- iqvr- 39 . the last ore-war year, out of 
in the year entered the oorts in British 

a total of 4,251 y®!nnnLe tenacity of 11 million, wrltlsh 
India with a total t°""®|n 2,300 accounting for more than 
vessels numbered ^®hile Indian vessels numbered only 

7.3 million of ’= of 4,02,000. At the same tine 

E90 with a total tonn^e ^ 7 , 42,000 tonnage and 

182 Jacanese vessels ggg qoo tons had entered 

163 Italian vessels totall 1939.40 the number of 

Indian oorts. Ji^iog^tons and ucrards caoaclty belonglnp 
steel vessep of ^ stood at 130 only with a total 

to or registered In inci 
tonnage cacaclty 01 x, . 
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. r,ysAa tren<^ of India's foreign Sea-borne 

{.s regards the trenf’^oi 191 a -18 ^bile 

trade tt js notable tha u t th^ deoended very 

India sold her 2°°^® i^ov her innorts. The suoerraacy 
largely on the dLiinlng and In 1938-39 

of Britain, hcrever,ras gr ”a y private merchandise 

the share of Jhe UK India ^ ^^^orts 

amounted to 30^ of ,-, 1 ^ Emolre came unto 58^ of the 
only while that of British Em^ ^ „aj,^ous measures 

Imcorts and 52? °£ia? Interests. Between 1914-15 and 
to safeguard Imerlal trade in merchandise rose 

1938-39 Japan's share in India | Increase took place 

from about 5.5? to 10-5, regionally Jisian coun- 

in the share of of the imports and 42? 

tries among _ total merchandise trade. 18 By 1938 

of the exports o. the US> absorbed 35? of the 

regions other than Eurone and the Ubf 
expo?t of India, Burma a"'’ Ceylon and_^^ 

East Asia. The change in Inoi^^ ^ oonsiderable period 
United Kingdom had fte”® ^hen it exceeded 80?. The 

of time, since the serentie ground to Indian and 

British fr?tion^while the USA and Continental wurope 

Japanese suppliers of capital goods and • 

had become 1°'’°^'^®'’”,®“® trade in the meantime under'-ent a 
consumer goods. J®J®"iQ 38 ^her exports became focussed on 
radical change and by l»|f "®Jhlna and the Ear Bast. 

Asia, particularly on reasons, Aslan countries 

Broadly sneaking, due to ---er to one another since the 
we?rhelng gBadually dra™ closer^® handicaps India's 
Tear of 1914-18 and 1" ®2i®|raq, Iran and Afghanistan on the 

commercial relations fj’iaya, Indonesia, Indo-Chioa, 

west as well as Elth Burma, Islands in the 

China and Japan °b ^^tstlnot signs of revival after a lapse 
Indian Ocean showed distln of view of 

Of four to five this transforraati^ began to 

?ransoort and and the following distinct 

influence shi^’^ing a take shaoe in Asia, nacely, 

zones of commerce Soviet republican territories 

anfceS^al Asia (b) Jaoan,^Korea,^Fo^ 

"“Lg thl i-S- ^rP^tnT?p‘?hf-lg^^ 

Sfo?art-arstriking^changes^both in the^charac er^ 

and composition 
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, The axis countries of Germany, 

direction thereof iheoicture. Indian industries 

Italy and Japan ''^nt out “f counodlties such as cotton 

nade good strides and in steel products India 

textiles, sugar, cenent and . share of US> and 

Ls no longer much "®=!/°o,;,itrles steadily increased while 
TO"coSia'not''?™f»hS advantage of the stoppage of trade 
with enemy countries. 


By 1942, India had come to occupy^strategic^ y^ 
^/iffcw^e?^s?^ ^he^^Vil /crjJs^cftscrossed^hy^^^^^^^^^ 

^afe?iifs"rS?nrthfeJpe of^Good^Hope^as^^^^^^ 

the Suez Canal and India^^ susolles from USA, 

““€iS”s 


n l stanc e sJiY Sea :u:oute£ 

An account nf the distances to he 

^efe^l?^ G-enrthe 


From 


TO 


Distances in 

nautical 

miles 


KPRfiCHl 


Gwadar (Baluchistan) 


SS Ahhas (Iran) 
Aden 


235 

550 

1,464 
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Distances in 
nautical rail 


2 . BOli^AY 


Aden 

Port Said 

Cane of ftood Fooe 

Colombo 


1,650 

3,0?6 

5,275 

R85 


3 . MADRAS 


Colombo 

Rangoon 


580 

965 


4 . CALCUTTA 


5. GOA 

6 . COLOMBO 


7. SINGAPORE 


Colombo 

Rangoon . 
Port Blair (Andamans) 
Singaoore 


1,231 

737 

678 

1,630 


Mombasa (Africa) 


2,340 


Free Mantle (Australia) 

Durban (Africa) 

Mauritius 

Rangoon 

Penang 

Singaoore 

Said 


3,120 

3,646 

2,094 

1,234 

1,278 

1,577 

2,113 

3,489 


ll|on''(lndo-Chlna) 

ongkong 

anlla 

atavla (Java) 

r.Taoan) 


805 

630 

1,440 

1 , 34 *^ 

532 

3,100 


n- foresee th« Influence that or« 
It is sbioolng routes aft^r la^t 

Ayrf to affect the vorl trade and Industries, shlnnlnr 

iJotal IntrLucnll Blr^lans of the 

nolicies and ini ^nce on their devoloonent. 

fill have considerabl thing is certain, that India, 

the course may be on bounded by Southern 

whatever northern Pacific islands rust continue 

lying on the " tyglla and the ^ of all countries 

attention or arlner 

activities on tne 
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this the State-omed shioplng entercrlsei^the^Chln^^^^^^^^ 

’^r^Sleui;a^"ervi^rvffHS,S -a Singapore in .ehnuany 

1947. 20 


pevelopm fnts.ana.PS£l^S;^^ 


^-..^ ,1., tir Routes 

in establishlnE^lnternatlonal^centaot|, o«ver,^ 

it is air ^ransnort th relations, transoort 

?Uel^fo China and^the^-ar East^a Itallan^air^^ 

the Indian Ocean ^^^tgrranean short cut t® ^ake 

h°I®J 5 <r ^The united Nations ’s®” Jhen r alfflculties 

and India. The Africa, the Atlantic 

,ua?i 5 rSutis v.-ere o®®"!® ^ ?rLf»dia and China. 

5ld f?or°?eoulsin| 1®®®®^;''°? wf and®Sl“ero- 

sprlng-board f r large number of big ^are sueedlly 

South-East Asia ana country to the o 

dromes from on a„„aaate s'''®™?,”pa^'soon undertook regular 

constructed to acco^ A„,erlcan planes^socn^un^ 

and the ^^■^^'ggpvices from Jalcu ta 'Burma and South- 

®L^.?^r=nd°"c\^^Wng over -the H®™ anfuelhi and Kara=- ’ 
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across India froa West to East has come to stay as crovldlng 
an imoortant link In the great YTorld-alr-hlghways of the 
future. 

The Government of India seem to have realised the 
Dotentlallties of aviation and have set themselves to deal 
systematically -rith various oroblems connected with its 
sysremauicdij.j civil tvlatlon Conference of reoresen- 

tatlves of Provincial Governments and States and the Central 
Teclslature held at New Delhi on 1 February 1947 
Sy^MymL?-li-ChIrge of Communications, Government of India, 
tne tiemoer o r, world man you will realise 

observed, 'if you look at tne won air 

the west has to go across India, 

service In . \hlch gives India Imoortant advantages, 

lyyiijb^^S 

°° lf4 ¥etrsif-iy??ySJ S Syimie^ fS^jAtSnatlonal 

S riSi --t?sy yyryy^eHo 

organisation for the j|jr,g,31ate attention to the develoo- 

iho vear 1946 there was considerable 
During the y civil aviation in India, In 

develooment In ooeratlng air services for Govern- 

1945 civil Tmllllon ton miles capacity In the 

ment and worked ‘ "J 946 "ivil air services were 

year. From 1st aeration and by December 1946 provl- 

restored to d°™Stclal op^ra pinion ton miles in a year, 
slons were made for ooeravi B permitted to operate 

In January, 1947 ^ t^®.5°i°ternal routes with a total mileage 

IS services covering 14 Interna Government 

of 11,608 miles, while the oost^^^ J air-routes with a 

fotJf aynyartSyso”t"cJpaclty of 17 million tons In the 

ISSL^^tege of development. 

, 1 loan there were four operating companies 

On July , f. small transoort aircraft and 14 air 
employing 19 large registered with a total authorized 

transport oo”?™?;®® g! On 31 January 1947 th"re were 22 
capital of K.27 "°®!®oj.lsea capital of ?5.42 orores registered 
companies with an author ^ lanital of about Rs.l3 crores 
In India, and 7 ofb;” Government had so far sanctioned 

were under 0°?*®?®, licres only and five of the companies 
the Issue of RS.y*' 

were In actual operation. 


21 statesman 


- pebruary 2, 1947 
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mirsued by the Government India so 
The nollcy nromote the develonment and 

far has been services by a limited number of 

operation °f f ^ Se5clal organisations with 
sound and reliable „ „ under normal commercial 

their own capital, operating transport services, was, 

principles. All incensing by a Board appointed 

however, to be of "““h lloensing was 'to secure 

by Government. The °«fft°‘e“"ure the safety and relia- 
order in the air, th giiminate uneconomic competition, 
billty of aer’'T=hP,’ JJatlon of the public, to =?nserye and 
^?lKir?^e*It?Saf Resources for the optimum benefit of 

"“"'The puestlcn ^f "f JHaif be™ 

bac?g?Srsa°f-f t?""’^"SSlLro?'ana»?ag5nr"t?- 

5;r.bss *«“"»• ;lssM-K.rs!:‘,ss irs 
!ssrsU“Sf»”';2"!g.wjesi.;u.”s^^ 

Already having In external services and It 

I5;e Country laga, however, JP„T"„®iatlng to ^dertaVe the 
filsa?“?h«ugf an autonomous corporation. 

yor dealing r“h a^^rSw^lo ?^^«^??cn’’In civil 

°araSrta°su 5 frces|on of the^nreylous^Parls^Co^ 

?.=R;.-;.ss.is 

TTnto February neeotiatlons T'ere going 

j the USA was conclude ^g^^grlands and the United 

India agreements with Netherian^ 

on for Tndla’s revlon. Government hoped 

Kfhg'^°?U„n ?ra™ China, BP™a and Ceylon, Meanwhile 
Afghanistan, ir > agreements th ne Kunming have 

regular Deini-o 

introduced. „-.tlng India with other countrle 

The^air joutes oonneoUng^I^ 


~>rWio statesmaji 


"pet, 2 , veb.lO, Feb. 13, 1947. 
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on the \\est. These t\o najor customs airports of India 
are being re-conditioned, re-organised and modernised. 
?he a-prLlmate distances in flying hours from these t;^o 
terminals to different countries are shorn below:- 


Calcutta to 

Rangoon 
Bangkok 
Saigon 
Singapore 
■Ratavia 
Chungking 
Manila (via above 
stons) .• 

San Francisco (•’) 
Darrin (”) 

Manila to Tokyo 
Tokyo to Shanghai 
Shanghai to Canton 
Damn to Sydney 


Flying 
Frs. Mins . 

3- 15 

5- 25 
8-00 

11-40 

14-45 

10-30 

23-15 

64-30 

P2-30 

6 - 00 

4- 00 
8-00 
Q-00 


Karachi to 

Aden 
Dahahran 
Baghadad 
Cairo 
Khartoum 
Nairobi 
Johannesburg 
Damascus 
Ankara 
Istanbul 

Rome 
Paris 
London 
London-Ner York 


Flying 
Hrs, Mins . 

6-00 

6-40 

9-30 

12- 25 

16-25 
21-50 
31-40 

13- 15 

16- 15 

17- 15 

18- 45 
25-15 
30-00 

. 13-00 


Sydney 

TntArnatlonal Air Transport Connanles 
The to^ooerate air services into or 

operating or 

through India are the follonng. 

1 British overseas Airways corporation. 

2. Trans rovernment Air Transport. 

I' chlnls^Hatlonal Aviation corporation. 
t: Pan-Imlrican 'torld Airways and 

6. Air France. 

T’ppardmg the establishment of 
Hegotlatlons^are^ln P^sre^ extlrnal air routes as stated 

above. ^ . ... 

a. rtf civil aerodromes to be provided 

When the network of^ciwi^ ^ 

by Government is _ public use in India. In addition, 

“numbirS^^ ^fvira-r^rSt 

:SbScr?o^a‘opr;oSate conditions. 

n^mm-nmcatlon,! * v,. 

+-V.C various agencle'= of trpn'=''ort, by 
Apart from of int'»rcrurse b‘=‘t'-een Tn^la 

road, sea and air, ^ bas be^n maintained through tho 

and her neighbours in >- 



=°™™i=atlons. ji brief 

Postal Serving 

for p Postal communications meia has been 

xor a long time an Independent Member of the International 

Universelle - wSicJ covers 
Civilised countries in the world 
Including the Asian countries of Jauan, China, Indonesia 
Siam, Malaya, Afghanistan, Persia, Iraq and Arabia. ’ 
Theoretically speai'ing, therefore, communications by nost 
between India and her Aslan neighbours are capable of beinc 
arranged freely in accordance ri^h international conventlSL 
and so far as the Postal Department in India is concerned 
tnis freedom is sought zealously to be maintained, mhe 
Dolitical sublugation of India and some of the Aslan 
countries, however, have stood in the way of the development 
ov absolutely unfettered contacts and communications have 
ceen directly or indirectly conditioned by respective 
spheres of influence. Thus, in her relation with British 
Empire countries India has certain obligations created 
through the setting up of an Emnire Postal Union which 
nrovides for some special terms for Inter-eraoire postal 
service. Further, in regard to postal traffic to the United 
Kingdom and British colonies and possessions India has been 
InflueAced to entrust the carriage of her mails to a 
particular British shipping or air service, with the changes 
In political and socio-economic order that many of the Aslan 
countries are novf looking for it is time that more intimate 
zonal relationship within Asia should be fostered and along 
lines followed by the Pan-American Union special pfforts 
should be made to set up an Asian Postal Union. This Tn^ould 
not only enable the Asian coimtries to secure better terms 
and conditions for communications with one another but will 
also give them an opportunity to bring about better co-ordi- 
nation betvreen their communications and transport services. 
After all, it must not be forgotten that postal services 
depend raainlv on and are conditioned by the available means 
of transport between tvo countries. Improvement in and 
development of inter-Aslan postal communications must there- 
fore follow nece^'^ary advances in land, sea and air transport 
in Asia. 

Telegraph. Telephone and Tele- radio 

As in the case of postal arrangements international 
handling of telegraphs, telephones and tele-radio services 
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-1 4 -^^ rvrtnwpntions made by the international 
are mostly J^EUlated by co ventlon gypj.y country 

Tele-communications Union however, some countries 

in the rorld belongs. There are^ Sonai regulations and 
that have been 0^°=“ direct admlniitratlve control 

have kept themselves Union, the admi- 

of the international Tele co™ intervals of five 

nlstrative Conference of immediate neighbours are 

years. So far P™vlde that flexibility 

concerned, the Union Jl^nnirements v>hich the develop- 

Asia urgently demands. 

Tele-communicatlons^^and^especially^radlo^commu 

nloatlons, are intimately public telephoning, maritime 

services such as broadcasting, P therefore 

shipping, P^'i^tlon, meteorology^^ control of the Interna- 
neoessary, ^nbleot to g P pppb communications 

tlonal TPle-comunioatlons unio , g, getting 

rs“ S.SS; f 

in Asia are likely to face. 

j imnroviriE &nd modemlsliif; 

Realising tb® need for^lnpro^^ g^ navigation by 
tele-radio services, from 1946 taken over the 

air, the Government of IndJ . radio operation and have 
administration “f f JSf ISfatlon Directorate. A five- 
Dlaced it under Civix h ^ ^rawn up, the 

?ea? urogramme for development^has^ USA has 

lirway radio ^^niS^^Lrinnlng has been made to establish 
been purchased and a b g modern equipment In Jb® 

some SO nevr imunicatlons Consultative Co^lttee 

next two years. A 0™™"! „esgntDtlves of all prln- 

hns also been appointed wltn P Technical Committee 

clLl airway service companies Pup working out 

of International Air ran ^ 3 pj ,5 with progress 

the development and for co 

in air services. Pcueals how under the Impact of 

The PPcc®"* ySutlonary changes in transnort and 
the last Global ”'ar taken place and what are the 

oommunioatlons in India hav ^bp^^^^pb jndla's Intercourse 
likely routes and IZulif. ”?he da™ Of India's oomplet 


■cnewins X..— - intercourse 

likely routes ana The davm of India's complete 

with other Asian co ^ freedom tnovrnent in "Rurraa, 

IndSpendence is 1" =lcht^and^t^ „„lghbourlng countries has 
Indonesia, indo-cnina 
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— — T — — iT^Ti-r • TT-rnritlers, Peace 



bsen EElnlne stringth. A nfw insnrsseh In Inter-Aslan 
rslatlons must bo evolved without any further JJ" 

aid af ifTinrovod ifld inoro dlroot trsnscort sns oonifflunisiifi^nfl 
must be soSght to strengthen the bonds of fellowship amongat 
the peoples of Aula, 

Int e^flt^^^^£5ai]^at42n 

SsmmuaHJJJgns 

The alms underlying the future world order must 

i! ra r; , 5:3 Jg. . 5 ...!; 

SfflHiijjJ a;«" 

;:;sr. g.;? ; saw. 

S'S. ,.i. ■» 

such rolatlonfi# 

post-war transport and 

come under four broad eategorles nemelyi 84 

’'a"?? Mjven?®future”'wape°flnd"te''oe-ordlnste 

JSS“*pJ??42^i‘'??ist?oSrr^fb5!iJdarles, 

Thoao d«8ifiH'rd n9*^t liOT*dlfltp problpffis oT 
relief, reJia^ll«?t?on anl restoration of ueaee-tlme 
conditions I 

/ > nnioulated to seeure ordered deveJon- 

( 0 ) Those regulation 

irtiie'’lSte?oSt 5f "bllo eeflelent handling | end 

e««ilnr with the elmoet baffling 
euestlone ^f’lnt5?"tl"Jl eoononlc eempetltlon and eeeurlty 
of stotoe. 


„ eerioB Of studloB fo International 

24 Obtained frm *^'®'„tlcnP by prlg,-0en, Blr Oaberne 
Traneport end ce^mee ' ^ ^ msdtute of,^^, 

'int^n^tleU Affal?s, puMIebed b.t-een 1548 and 15dd, 
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Fach form of transDort and com-’unications in the 
Tin^it-war neriod has i^-s special nroblens coming under the 
aSo^rcateRories Complications ha-e also to be solved as 
have been due, in the Asian countries, to the alien 
!^bl?»eter of nresent-day services and the void created 
character of pr straneulatlcn of Japanese transport, 

through the virtual stranguiaii transport and commu- 

alsf bf sf shapld tS fit into and maintain 

nlcations anv vorld organisation that may 

ment, 

far as India is connected, It is hardlv 
So lar In regard to Inland r^ter 

necessary to colnt .+iQnal route to be worried about 

transport there is no Int 

and with respect to regulation of international 

the problems development ana easy of solu- 

servlces are fjitly “““60 an transport, 

tlon. The position of inai conplloatlons. The 

however, is different and tele-communications 

situation f" -oopar.-tivelv recent growth, is as 

services, which J.fPlcultles, The outstanding 

yet not fraught ?e-So-iunications Is their flexpillty 

characteristics of t^ie co nnrtlcularly as regards 

and the heed for unlversalltyjoarticui^^^y rorld-wlde 
radio communications of all rave-lenths, both for 

arrangements for the -eJoe and aeronautical transport 
broadcastlnr “"d for rarltlne a 

services, there is Je™d^to^be^cn_^^^ jpaosslbillty It 
bring order -ogt of the nrogresslve countries 

is a welcome sign that cost oi seeHnp to sot up 

in the world have roallscd^thi=y'‘h^ technical 

suitable iuternatlonal ^ hovevor, have been 

problems. n??fonai co-«dlnatlon In the operation 

preventing real International co-.-unlcatlch- are 

of the services “d ™tll_in^ national or Ir-otinl 
regarded not as an Instr . n utility oorvlcc 

policy, but "T “;.|f|"nu”rt-S.t dlscrlrin-tlco nH 
cxtcndinr f'"®, ^i^jjllcgos in ev-ry country nc cc-cplot" and 
!S^?inr®mo?atJorcf international telo-com-unleatlon- is 
likely to be achieved . 

tiv Tr3nsrtor_t 

W/‘%^noo-^”rhn-"bec;:o’’jn?r'’=;rr/y";nJ;i 

for -^orld ride nrr - h'*re to erp'"'!"*' co-or‘l- 

i^?Jna”ulc="r "Vt-i.en in the -alntco-.ee 
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. r 4 -v.ft «;r.curltv of StatoD have been 
or in thp ttre. t"nlnr °r invention 

round to be oo front, country can 

of nto-lc bo-bs risk of penlttlnf free Int^r- 

posslbly afford to take the ri or comerclal 

nnticnal aviation even for ^ ssurrested that the 

sorircoL n has. tboreforo, becn^.ufsc^^^^^ „ 

orranlsntlon for “Jr ?ra of the United nations, that 
ahwld function “= for International sf^rlty. 25 

la, the body were reached at the Chicago 

Tn lUdf- irportant '**^®*f , civil aviation and oractloally 

Conference on ^'’*®'!”?_lcs have reached an agreement 
nil nrorressive countri iflrrt tvo freedom* ^ 

foncedlnr "hat are taovn^as Jhe^^ territory f 

?nro?ote"5thout l^^^CfS^^UnfanS 
roS^no?rroreve?:3e;?eged 4-- 
refpectlvayr'tJoffiPjijir?a?tfto%hrag”r^enent, as 
=?”^'tSe''fim^?oo^P=’ PPPf ‘“"Si^fe^e^t'sUtes In thf 

also the fif ♦■T*rtfflc bett^een dlffei^ considered 

Dlverfenco of oollcy oe conmorclal comootl- 

iBiiiiflir 


5n=^S^rag?eed;ba=ls.^^ln thcse^resp 

lore, lnP''5:'''‘«°Seie?mlied by bilateral or 
has been left e 

concerned 


•■ ^^viine^rv for international 

IS to the ne^ Convention on Inter- 

=°-tfcfafc!virAflItiorhl= been set^up^as a^result^of^^^e 

Shfcaro^onference (nova^to W 1^^^ 

recognises that^every^^^ '‘S°^vertelSto“al Voters 

sovereign^ o^^ dependencies, ^and^^^e^^ regulation 

"P ’'||tlS°'""he‘5hlca60 C^’f^rnavana lonienScns In 

favSnJf o?Sr the_crevlou=_Parls »d^Hav^^^^ 

■ T;^^■..rnatlonal Or^anisaJiio n Ch.VII. 


25 Sir OSDorlie Manc^ 
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^ Tho difficulty of reconciling short-term 

substituted. The u«e-?intinn to delegate any po’^'ers 

national Interests ho, -eve^, still 

on major Issues to an J of otvll aviation to 

?na?f anf ?n o?her Llan eountrles must proceed on the 
background set out above. 


Sea Transport 


UU-l ^ 

Sea transport is carrylng^ovS three- 

the most i“P?''''^"*,j?™internatlonal ’trade . Yet Its 
fourths of the have been largely based on 

organisation and degree of flexibility, and 

un?Tltten la-.., trevoi?! any international 

it has not been °o guide shinping on a TOrld 

machinery -’hlch shlonlng has been largelv 

basis. The T?eulatlon of Shin individual Govern- 

aohleved by SOSS 1^1 bodies with scope have 

ments vhlle- bPT*^®^;,,"?;°seCTring uniformity of practice 
been doing good rork 1" =®P"Patfun of maritime services. 

and co-ordination in the^ope^^^^^ Shipping Conference, 

Among these national Maritime Committee, ^tie 

the Baltic and Shinping Advisory Committee 

Liner Conferences, the ir 

and the Tanker Pool 


,nKer ruwj.. 

The shipping inaustry^had^generally^dlsfapure^^^ ^ 

government °°^^5’°^4.'^nuarter of a century there ® . 

but durinr the increasing government control and 

definite leaning towar . even gone in 

tubs?dlsatlon "??^u on ®c°c“l® "" political 

Ship or nationalisation u 
grounds . 


„r international shipping relations 
The fnPnre of regulatory, commercial 

must take note of J Problems connected with 

and those for ensuring eej^^^p^rt Include international 
international maritlm ruination and adjustment of 

machinery for securing relating to high seas, terrltoria 

Slsuitls, international Pont= end rlvermouths, 

raters, iarltlme canals, atra > e 30,3 mortagages 

sal 5 L 4 at sea, arrests at sea, Earine Insurance, 

eel llenlllty, |en?ne health and quarantine 


«?aiva2e st seSj ? „anoT>A'l average, marine insurance j 
iSpoCTer's liability, genera J health and quarantine 

SchSal and aefety questions, ^ „t, 

regulations and ?nlpuing above under the ausuices of 

and conventions in rega d t pppaulsations mentioned 

one or other of *^0 Inte T„ternatlDnal treaties have so 
above or under the term^ International marltlne activities, 
far guided anc ret, 
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+. nr these problens are likely to 

At the present connection irith the signing of 

be brought \mc3er jevien In Since national 

peace Treaties and the irking of tne^urn^ agreerents on 
legislation is to gi International orpanl- 

the questions noted appears to 

satlon consisting “f nroblens with vhlch nations are 
be necessary. The main p „„;iitical and economic. Por 
faced are not technical b -h trade to national 

instance, the reservation of coastal^ ^ national right, 

shipping has ^®4?niled by states de = lrlng to 

which has been freely The future international 

assist their P^rcantlle narW should therefore be 

machinery for regulating states or by the UNO. _ 

one set up at the Instanc oi assert their rights 

India and her Aslan neighbours^™ powerful Interests 

mSy^not'saSotagf their reasonable demands. 

The future °rganlsat^n^for^the^guldanc^^^ 
international transport ?f™^aneous subjects and India 

deal also with a nui.ber of ®i!?|^pyi„cipal subjects coning 
must take due note of ‘hen.^^The^Pr^^ different types 
under this oa*of!ory,.?J,„. ^na oonplenentsry, passports and 
of transport. o°^P!“'^ 1 clnt station terolnals operation, 
customs recuirements, join fyuotion and maintenance, 

international "ublio works cons^^^^^^^ service, technical 
r«^n#»llnes and of eaulDa®nts and 

skill poollnf '^^?he cSv^rnrents of India and her 

collection of veil to get ready vlth their om 

Asian neighbours mith all such questions so that 

p?c?Ssals in oouuoctlf may not to depend 

?hey may of ?o?e|rn experts while dealing with 

ir?n?rrnftSSal sphere. 

conclusion ottemot has been made to ^ 

,lve a con'clsrind oy«“”V"anrrc2™n?»??ons“;n = 0 "^ ’ 

iSgether the people “L^iioblnp Internatlcnal a-^y and 
The o<oe oua ngn fOi of human -ellbelnr, bcmcvo. , 

opllHboration 1 - mterraticr.al crranlsatlcn: or 

must remain not cenf Ide.nce and goodmUl n_.ng-w 

rachlnery ns in -n - 
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various states, big and saoll. 

The oresent Aslan Relations Conference, the 
first of its kind held on the eve of great changes in 
the political structure of the vcrld and vhcn India is 
on the threshold of Indorendence, rill, It Is sincerely 
hoped, lay solid foundations for the establlshrent of 
such confidence and ^ellcv-feeling ancnpst the ceoples 
of Asia. The oresent review seeks tc point out the ray 
to revive and to foster the relationship of love, 
friendshio and cultural afflnitv between Inaia and her 
neighbours, vhlch, through ages, has been cherished as 
the most sacred heritage of India’s glorious past. 



